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HONSIEDR Boutmy's Études de Zh-oit Constitution- 
nel has reached a secoad edition in his own country. 
It has both m England and America been recognized 
by all persona interested in the con^parative study of 
iustitutioDS as a brilliant and original essay on thu 
essential differences between English and French con- 
stitutionalism. 

In introducing the book in an English furm to readers 
unable to enjoy the French original, I can confidently 
recommend it to the attention of students. The work 
was originally composed for Frenchmen ; hence the 
author occasionally insists upon features in the English 
Constitution which to Englishmen may appear to be too 
well known to require notice or explanation. But the 
fact that the essay is written by a foreigner for 
foreigners, though it may seem at first sight to Umit the 
utility of the hook for English students, is in reality one 
of its great recommendations. We all forget to note 
s with which we are familiar. Hence the best 
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I descriptions of a country's iustitutiuns bave been often, 

■Bot to say generally, composed by foreign observera. A 

I stranger who has carefully studied the policy of a 

Tnatioii which ia not his own seizes the broad outline of 

i its political system more easily than can a native. If 

Ehe overlooks or mistakes a few details, be obtains a 

[■better general view of the whole constitutional fabric 

Kthan can a man who looks at the institutions of his 

■ country from the inside. Monsieur Bout my is no 

g exception to this rule. He has indeed mastered all that 

lean be learnt from the best English historians sucli as 

reeman or Stubba ; writing before the appearance of 

KÏIr. Bryce's exhaustive monograph on the American 

I Commonwealth, be displays a more intimate knowledge 

[of the American Constitution and of American politics 

I generally possessed by well-educated English- 

DaeiL But his claim to attention does not depend upon 

Eenidition. The aim of bis book is to criticize and 

p«xplaiQ the conatitutional ideas which govern the 

I action of the English people in the light thrown upon 

■them by a comparison with the ideas which have guided 

rahe constitution makers of France, It is this compari- 

which constitutes the true value of Monsieur 

Joutmy's work. An Englishman learns from it no new 

icta about the institutions of his country, but he is 

taught to look at familiar facta from a new point ol' 
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tfonsieur Eoutmy further, with great ingenuity, 
carries over to America, so to speak, the contrast 
between English and French ideas of government. 
He shows that, marked as are the contrasta between the 
English Monarchy and the American Republic, the 
institutions of the Englisli people on both sides the 
Atlantic are in essence though not in form the same, 
and that they stand in marked contrast with the 
institutions of France, All the characteristics, he 
suggests, which distinguish the Constitution of England 
from every one of the constitutions of France reappear, 
though in a curiously changed shape, in America, In 
the United States, as in England, custom has the 
authority of law. The constitutional history of the 
United States is as obviously as the constitutional 
history of England the record of an attempt to 
close political contests by means of treaties. The 
ilevelopmcDt of American no less than of English 
political institutions has been the result of a long 
conflict between powers which existed prior to the 
titution. The crown, the nobility, and the commons 
i long before tlie English Constitution had even a 
, The States, Monsieur Boutmy insists, created the 
irican nation ; it was certainly not the American 
e which created the States. 
f the translation I have said little, Anyone who 
I read French should study the works of a writer 
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so lucid and brilliant as Monsieur Boutmy in the 
author's own language. The object of the translator 
has been not to render the French original sentence 
by sentence, and still less word for word, but to give, 
as far as possible, the meaning, the e£fect, and the 
spirit of each of Monsieur Boutmy's pages. 

An Appendix to the second edition of the Etvdes 
de Droit ConstUutionrul contains replies to some of 
Monsieur Boutmy's critics. This Appendix is omitted in 
the translation. The criticisms being for the most part 
unknown in England, the answers thereto have, it is 
conceived, little interest for English students. 

For the few notes, enclosed in brackets and marked 
(D), I am myself solely responsible. 

A. V. Dicey. 

Oxford. May, 1891. 
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P the tliree following essaya two liave been publislied 
separately, the oae in 187S, the other in 1884. In the 
first I have attempted to make a critical survey of the 
English Constitution, combined with as complete a 
classification as possible, of ita sources. I trust that I 
have not omitted anything essential. I do not examine 
into the institutioua themselves, nor do I attempt to 
describe them ; such a subject cannot be dealt with in a 
hundred pages. I am satisfied, first, to distinguish the 
different parts of the pohtical compact ; nest, to note 
the special characteristics of each according to its origin, 
and lastly, to define the general spirit of the Consti- 
tution in which these parts are merged. 

The second essay, d propos of a question of method, 
opens a number of vistas and, so to say, side-views of 
the Constitution of the United States. These views 
are tolerably numerous ; they throw light over a con- 
siderable surface, so that the reader can form a fairly 
complete picture of the whole Constitution. A good 
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t may possibly somewhat 



deal of the detailed information in this e 

and if it does nothing more, Î 

shake men's confidence in certain prejudices of very 

old standing. 

Owing to the political circumstances of the day, the 
actual information given in these two essays has excited 
an unusual amount of attention; but I think the real 
value of this work to the public is of a different kind, 
and dues not in the main arise from the information 
which the essays contain. I have given great care to 
lixing the rules to be followed in exploring certain 
departments of public law which have teen mapped 
out, either badly, or not at ail. 1 have dwelt at length 
on the precautions to be taken against the pitfalls into 
which any person may fall owing to individual bias and 
the influence of national circumstances. I have pointed 
out, above all — and this is a warning against the snare 
most dangerous to Frenchmen — that constitutional 
mechanism has no value or efficiency in itself, inde- 
pendently of the moral and social forces which support 
it or put it in motion ; though by this I do not mean 
to deny that the excellence of the mechanism inten- 
sifies the action of these forces and makes it more 
durable and regular. 

The third essay has not been published before. It 
uggested itself to me from the juxtaposition of the two 
which precede it ; it constitutes in a measure the con- 
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elusion drawn from them. By a more rigid and con- 
tinuous comparison with France, I have in this essay 
tried to recapitulate and bring out the differences not 
only in form and in structure, but in essence and in 
kind, between the Constitutions of England and the 
United States on the one hand, and France on the 
other. These differences are connected with the funda- 
mental notion of sovereignty, which differs in the three 
countries. 

E. BOITTMY. 

May, 1885. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The indulgence with wliich this little volume has 
been received by the public encourages me to bring out 
a second edition. The three easaya in the original 
edition are untouched. To the one on America, I have 
made a somewhat important addition concerning the 
exercise of the legislative function by the Chamber of 
Représentatives. 

Though tempted to do ao, I did not wish to enter 
into certain questions of extra-constitutional oixler in 
the United States which have arisen of late, and will 
certainly be some of the problems of the future. I 
should have been, to a certain extent, justified in yielding 
to this temptation ; for, whatever be the solution of 
these questions, its effect will certaiidy be felt in the 
region of public law, The rapidity with which the 
growth of landed estates has begun and progresses ; the 
immense extent of the latifundia ; the approaching 
exhaustion of the available soil — that seemingly 
inexhauHtible treasure — the increase of tenant farmers 
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(a class hitherto almost unknown and now by degrees 
replacing the yeomen who work their own estates) ; the 
appearance of the agrarian question ; the radical and 
socialistic character of the remedies proposed — ^these 
things all show an alteration of the ancient basis on 
which the political fabric was erected. But if it is 
certain that the United States will tend to enlarge 
and strengthen the action of the central government, 
in proportion to their advance in population and 
material civilization, one cannot say as yet whether 
this centralization will be for the benefit of a single 
Federation or of several. The question of secession is not 
yet closed. Will the government of Washington alone 
profit by the powers taken from the thirty-eight States, 
or will these powers be divided among three or four 
governments at the head of Federations, fixed by 
natural geographical divisions ? These are serious 
questions, which I could not hs^ve entered upon without 
giving more space to speculative conjectures than was 
compatible with my original plan.^ 

E. BOUTMY. 

May, 1888. 

^ [A short paragraph is here omitted. It refers to the replies to 
critics which do not appear in this translation (D.).] 
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ORIGIN AND SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH 
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PAKT I 

ORIGIN AND SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTION 



The English Constitution is undoubtedly the first of 
all free constitutions in age, in importance, and in 
originality. It existed, with all its main features, four 
hundred years eariier than any other constitution. It 
has served more or less as the model for all existing 
constitutions. It contains the explanation, and embodies 
the true meaning, of more than one provision which its 
imitators have not always understood or have knowingly 
diverted from its first intention. No general or en- 
lightened study of positive constitutional law can be 
undertaken without an exhaustive knowledge of this 
capital example. But the course to be pursued in 
acquiring this knowledge cannot be compared to any 
ordinary path, and especially not to the broad highway 
which the French jurists have laid out by rule and line 
in the domain of their law. It ought rather to be 
compared in the words of Pascal to un chemin qui 
marche, or to a river whose moving surface glides away 
at one's feet, meandering in and out in endless curves, 
now seeming to disappear in a whirlpool, now almost 
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lost to sight in the verdure. Before venturing upon this 
river you must be sure to take in the whole of itB 
course from a distance, you must study the chain of 
moimtaiiis in which it rises, the affluents which swell 
its waters, the valleys in which it widens out, the sharp 
turns where it gets choked with sand, and the alluvial 
soil which it deposits on its banks. The most fertile of 
these preparatory studies, and that which should come 
first, is the analysis of the sources of the Constitution. 
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In the year 1703 Hi^rault de Séchelies inquired at 
the Bibliothèque Nationale for a copy of the laws of 
Minos. Any one would make the same mistake now 
who hunted for the tea:i of the English Constitution. 
There is no tact but there are tfxis. These texts are 
of every age and have never been codified. Nor even 
taken all together do they contain nearly the whole of 
English constitutional law, the greater part of which is 
unwritten. On any question of importance it is necessary 
to refer, in almost every case, to several different laws 
whose dates are centuries apart, or to a series of pre- 
cedents which go far back into history. For example. 



the constitution of the House of Lords is the result 
of several different statutes dated respectively 1707,' 
1800,2 1829,^ 1847,» 1869/^ 1876," of an opinion of the 
judges in 1782' and of innumerable customs. The 
duration of Parliament is determined by two Acts, one 
of the time of George I., one of 1867, without counting 
the usage, in virtue of which about a year of the 
statutory time is curtailed. Publicists and jurists have 
taken the trouble to search out and compare these texts 
and to write down their decisions, and the legislator has 
left this work to them, for no legislator has ever stamped 
any methodical digest of the constitutional provisions 
with his authority. 

This state of things is very far removed from the idea 
that the French have ol' a Constitution. For eighty 
years past French history shows us under this name 
one single document conceived all at once, promulgated 
on a given day, and embodying all the rights of govern- 
ment, and all the guarantees of liberty, in a series of 
connected chapters. Such are notably the French Con- 
stitutions of the revolutionary period from which all 
the rest take their form and origin ; they are like 
mathematical demonstrations or scicntilic classiticationa 

' [6 AnnL" c. 11 (d),] * [39 & 40 Guo. III. c 67 (o).] 

» [10 Geo. IV. c 7 (d),] * [10 & U Vkt. o. lOB (d).] 

• [8S & 33 Viol. 0. 42 (D).j " [39 & 40 Vict. c. 54 (d).] 

T [Sec Anson, Law and Cmioiii of the Coiuliliitio», p, 185 (d).] 
It is ill virtue of thia upliiion of 1782 tliat Scotcli peera, crenteil 
peen of tlie Unital Kingdom, are iiUowed to ttike their eeats in 
the House of LordH, Up to tlmt time Ihey were exchided. [See 
a« tostatutcB affectin)j the Hoiiee of Lords, liuiej) of the Slatulen, 
Tit. '* House of Lords" (d).] 
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starting with an axiom aa a heading ; they are all works 

of art and logic. 

The French are accustomed to see nothing but the 
advantages of this syatem, and they are evident. The 
English have chiefly fait its inconveniences and dangers. 
Probably they have been influenced by two facts : first, 
that to publish a clear, nietliodical, and analytical work 
for all readers would be to invite perpetual competiUon 
in producing an improved version, to make one's self 
amenable to logic, i.e. to a tribnnal from which the right 
of appeal is indefinite ; secondly, that every systematic 
construction is tantamount to a promise to produce 
something complete and perfect which shall provide for 
and guard against every contingency, and this ia to 
attempt an impossibility, so that the energy wanted to 
make such a Constitution, and the enthusiasm which it 
excites when first made, are only equalled by the cruel 
disappointments which follow as soon as it is put in 
force. So the English have left the different parts of 
their Constitution just where the wave of history had 
deposited them ; they have not attempted to bring them 
together, to classify or complete them, or to make a 
consistent and coherent whole. 

This scattered Constitution gives no hold to siftera 
of texts and seekers after difficulties. It need not fear 
critics anxious to point out an omission, or theorists 
ready to denounce an antinomy, The necessities of 
politics are so complex ; so many different interests are 
mixed up in them, so many opposing forces run counter 
to each other, that it is impossible to get together all 
the essential elements of a stable fabric and put them 
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in their proper places, if the work is carried on under 
the eyes of a people whose taste is for homogeneous 
materials and a regular plan. The way to meet the 
difficulty is to arrange so that an ordinary spectator 
shall not be able to have any general view, such as 
would be given by codification. By this means only 
can you preserve the happy incoherences, the useful 
incongruities, the protecting contradictions which have 
such good reason for existing in institutions, viz. that 
they exist in the nature of things, and which, while 
they allow free play to all social forces, never allow any 
one of these forces room to work out of its alloted line» 
or to shake the foundations and walls of the whole fabric. 
This is the result which the English flatter themselves 
they have arrived at by the extraordinary dispersion 
of their constitutional texts, and they have always taken 
good care not to compromise the result in any way by 
attempting to form a code. 
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There are four principal sources of English Constitu- 
tional Law : (1) Treaties, or jwosi-treaties, f2) Precedents 
and customs generally known as Common Law, (3) 
Compacts, and (4) Statutes. The first and the two 
last of these divisions are the written part of the 
Constitution, the second is the unwritten part. They 
do not always differ much in form. The difference is 
jjhiefly to be found in theii- essential characteristics, in 
the matters which they regulate, and in the spirit 
which has dictated them. 

There are two Treaties : — the Act of Union with 
Scotland (1707),' and the Act of Union with Ireland 
(1800).* The characteristics of treaties in the general 
sense of the word ia that they bring two nations and 
two sovereignties face to face. The special characteristic 
of these two Acts of Union is, that the two sovereigns 
appear on the scene only in order to be absorbed 
and melted into one : these statutes belong to inter- 
national law for a moment and then take rank in 
conatitutional law. The Acta of 1707 are two statutes, 
one voted by the Scotch Parliament, and the other by 
the English Parliament, and sanctioned separately by 
Anne, first as Anne, Queen of Scotland,^ and secondly 
' [6 Anne, c U (n),] = [39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 67 (n).] 

' The sanction in Scottiind was not given aa in England by the 
French pliniee La reine le veut, pronoimeed after reading the title 
1 of the Bill, but by the représentative of the Crown tonching the 
I parchntent on which the Bill was written with e. sceptre. 



as Anne, Queen of England. These statutes are only 
the ratification of one and the same instrament or 
treaty ' drawn up by a commjsalou cumposeJ of duly 
authorized representatives of the two kingdoms. At 
this time Scotland was as completely separated from 
England as was Hanover at a later date, or even more 
so. Her government, her laws, her system of taxes, her 
trade, were all in a sort of rivalry with England, and 
even the constitution of her official Church was in direct 
opposition to the Anglican Church. The two countries 
were only held together by the personal and dynastic 
union which threatened to come to an end at that 
veiy moment. Scotland had not, like England, passed 
an Act of Settlement which eventually called the 
Hanoverian branch to the throne, in case of Anne's 
dying without issue ; but reserved to herself by a 
special Act the right of settling tlie reversion to the 
throne, in a way different from that fixed by the 
English settlement.* This separation of the two 
nations, verging on hostility up to the last moment, 
was finally overcome by able statesmanship in 1707. 

The Acta of 1800 are the two statutes 39 & 40 Geo. 
III. c. 07, and 40 Geo. III. c. 38. They did not pass 
without difficulty. Ireland, long treated as a conquered 
country, had shortly before contrived, under cover of the 
American War, to force the English Parliament into 
r her almost entire independence. In 1782 it had 




IB BTtldes of union axe described as a treiity in tlie 
[See preunible to 6 Anne, e. 11 (o).] 
of Socurity, riijeEted in 1703, paasaA in 170-1. 
BitUiry of Scvlltuul, viii., pp. 9S, 99-iOl (o).] 



been decided that Ireland should have her own laws and 
her own courts of justice and that her Parliament 
should have the free uae of its own initiative, wliich up 
to that time had been subject to the approval of the 
king's privy council. 

These concessions might have caused moat eeriouB 
embarrassment to the Government at Westminster. 
The danger was manifest when during the abort 
period of George III.'s insanity the question of a 
regency was raised. There was actually nothing to 
prevent the Irish Parliament from choosing a regent, 
and this regent need not have been the one chosen by 
the English Parliament. In this case there would have 
been two regents, one at Dublin and one in London. 
The transition from two regents to two kings would have 
been quickly accomplished. The union of the two 
crowns, the only union which existed between the two 
countries, was threatened, and the near neighbourhood 
of the French Revolution increased the danger. In 
1798 there was a formidable rebellion. Pitt acted . 
promptly ; before a few months had elapsed, by means 
of money or honours he had bought over the majority 
of the Irish Parliament, and in 1800 ^ it solemnly gave 
up its national independence. 

The objects and the consequences of the two Acta of 
Union are sho\vn by their very titles. The first made 
England and Scotland into one State under tlie name 
of Great Britain. The second united Ireland to Great 

> The Union with Irelnnd vnt«(l by the Etiglieh PnrHanient, 
July 2nd, 1800, came into force on January IhI, 1801. The 
UnioHjWiHi Scrjt]iiii<l caïue intu force May 1st, 1707. 



Britain, and thus constituted the United Kingdom. Tlie 
practical form which this double consolidation takes is : 
(1) the adoption by each of the two kingdoms thus 
annexed to England and to Great Britain respectively 
of one and the same dynasty, together with the settle- 
ment of the Crown in perpetuity on the Protestant 
line of the House of Hanover ; (2) the introduction of 
a certain number of Scotch and Imh members into 
the two Houses of tlie English Parliament. 

The Parliament thus constituted legislates for the 
whole of the United Kingdom; but the special laws 
of Scotland and Ireland which existed previous to the 
union remain in force as long as they are not repealed. 
A conaidurable number of these statutes exist, and 
they differ ao considerably that Parliament finds it 
necessary from time to time to make special Acta for 
each kingdom. This is the reason why the following 
phrase b so often met with at the beginning or end of 
a statute : " This Act does not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland." • This exception ia not necessary for the Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands which are not parts 
of the United Kingdom. These islands are bound only 
by statutes in which tbey are particularly named.' 

The moat important of the other provisions of the 
two Acts of Union relates to the Church. 

The Episcopal Church in England ia an Eatabliahed 
Church, that is to say, the Church which is in possession 
of the jmriah, livings, benefices, tithes, and church- 

' There arc several statnteH which apply to Wales only, 
' [I Sttpk. Comm. (9th e<!,)p, 101. Or which by necessary im- 
pHoalion are int«iiJeJ to estend to the Cliannel Islands (d).] 
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jarda ; the law regulates and sanctions its dogma, its 
constitution, its liberties, its jurisdiction and its ritual : 
the Queen takes an oath to ntaintain it, the Government 
takes part in its administration bj nominating high 
dignitaries and certain incumbents of bénéfices. In 
Scotland the Presbyterian Church ia the official Church 
recognized by the Act of 1707, consecrated by law, 
and put in possession of the edifices and ecclesiastical 
revenues. There is, indeed, an Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, but it is a free Church,^ just as the Presby- 
terian Church is free in England. Great Britain has 
therefore two State Churches, the Crown ia the legal 
supporter of two opposite systems of sacerdotal hier- 
archy on the two sides of the Tweed. 

Per contra, Ireland has no official Church at all. The 
Episcopal Protestant Church of Ireland, formerly one and 
the same with the Church of England, was disestablished 
in 1869, i.e. separated &om the state and dispossessed of 
its property under certain reservations which protected 
the interests of actual incumbents. It has now become 
a free Church. 

The extraordinary diversity which is the characteristic 
of English public law ia patent in all the facts which 
we have juat noted. The French mind has a natural 
taste for simplicity and uniformity. Its creations bear 
the impress of these two qualities, and it n^vely ex- 

' Queen Anne in a letter t» tlie Scokli Piirliameiit in 1703 
bcfjgeH that u little bileraijue ahoiilil be Bhuwii tu the adhérents of 
the Episcopal Church, ehe caUed them " Dissenters," making uee 
of the same name that she would have giveu to the Prealiyterians 
in addrcMtng the English Farliumctit. [See Her M^esty'e Letter, 
Bnrton, History of Scotland, viii., p. BO (n).] 
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pecta to find the same characteristics in every other 
human work. Any one who wanta to feel at home in the 
English Constitution, and to understand it thoroughly, 
must get rid of any such expectation at once, for the 
English Constitution does not recognize any such ideals 
as simplicity and uniformity. Indeed, it seems aa if its 
authors had deliberately avoided, as a dangerous ex- 
treme, any attempt at unity, or at laying down general 
principles, or at assimilation and fusion of the dilieront 
parts of the Constitution. They certainly carefully 
guarded against all the generalizations and aimphfica- 
tiona, which the creators of French public law were 
always striving for with the greatest faith and ardour, 
not to say passion. 

Strictly speaking, a thiixl Act ^ should come under the 
head of Treaties, i.e. the statute which was passed in 
1858 for the better government of India. In India 
there existed, in fact, no independent sovereign, hut a 
ÇiMi«i-aove reign whose authority became extinct and has 
now devolved on the English nation. The East India 
Company gave up its autonomy by the passing of the 
Act of 1858. The Crown had alienated part of its 
regal rights in favour of the Company, which, from the 
extent of its resources, its military and Jinaucial power, 
and the almost uncontrolled authority it exercised over 
its conquests, was virtually a state within the state. By 
moans of a compromise which gave to the directors of 
I the Company the power of nominating seven members 
I out of fifteen in the supreme council, the Crown re- 
l^^^ùned ftossession of this immense Indian Empire 
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Since tliat time it Iiaa been governed by a special 
Secretary of State. With regard to her other colonies 
England has pursued an opposite policy. To the most 
powerful and moat civilized, Canada, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Australian provinces, she first granted a 
representative and parliamentary constitution with a 
responsible ministry, then in moat cases ' the right of 
modifying this constitution themselves with the approval 
of the Crown. These Acts may be compared to the 
treaties of union precisely because they are the converse 
of such treaties. The Treaties of Union absorbed and 
extinguished old nationalities ; these Acts tend to 
create new nationalities and separate them from the 
old. These Acts have formed a group of çïsosi-inde- 
pendeut States connected with the United Kingdom 
by three points only : the appointment by the Crown 
of the governor who is the nominal depositary of the 
executive power; diplomatic representation for which 
England holds itself responsible for them ; and a 
superior court of appeal for their especial use. The 
Parliament of Westminster retains in theory the right 
of sovereign legislation for all parts of the British 
Empire, but, in fact, it no longer interferes with the in- 
ternal government and special legislation oi' the great 
colonies. The colonial secretary seems to have given 
up his right of veto in colonial matters. Australia and 
1 [See e.g. as to Vittoriu, IB & 19 Vict, c 54, b. 4 Canada, 
owing to the Fedcnil Cunstitutioti of the country, doee not 
apparently poaseBB tlie power to all«r the Canadian ConatitutiiHi, 
vhicli is foniied by tlie Brilisli North America Att, 1867, 30 
Vict. 0. 3, by an Act of tlie Dominion Pudiimicnt. ComiMiiiî 38 
4 39 Vict 0.38(D).] 



Canada perseveringly keep up protective tariffs against 
the interests of the mother country ; notliing can 
show more clearly than this the complete autonomy 
tliey practically enjoy. By degrees England is with- 
drawing the troops with which she has provided her 
colonial territories for their defence,' She is leaving 
them to defend themselves. On the other hand, it is 
clear enough that she can rely on nothing but their good 
will tbr efficacious help in case of a war which threatened 
her alone, or eveu in case of any ontei-priso for the 
common good,^ The Crown has not even reserved the 
ownership of free lands, a right which the govenmient 
of the United States, a purely federal authority, has 
kept in respect of the territories and new states ad- 
mitted to the union. And a forti&i'-l the Crown has 
Qut in the colonies, as it bas in England, the right of 
eminent domain. 

At present, or at least in tbo near future, we must 
look upon the colonies uot even as provinces in posses- 
sion of self-govemniont, but as almost sovereign states 
connected with the mother country only by race, 
language, and common associations. 

' In 1870 troops were withdrawn from Naw South WiiIpb. 

• Not long ago when the Fiji Islands were to 1)B oucupiail, 
Lord Cdmarvon asked the Australian uoluniea, who were mudi 
Interested in this occupation, to contribute an insignificuntsum to 
th* oKpensea of the gdveniment of the Tslanda. England would 
have taken the larger sharo. The colonies refused. A^ain we 
know tliAt llie reclamations of the United States after the War of 
Secession were founded chiefly on the fiii;t that the uiithoritieB of 
MrJbouniu lutd allowed the Shenamloak to repair in their hiirhoiu'. 
The arbitrators took this view, but it was England and not the 
Auntnliuti colonies which paid the indeninifloition. 
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The proposal to unite thorn in one vast federation 
governed by the Parliament at Westminster, where their 
would sit, has not the slightest chance of 
the idea originates with a few isolated 
publicists who ore endeavouring to arrest a separatist 
movement to which the English Government itself has 
given the first impulse. 

' See ftB to this Bubject Seeley^e interesting volume. The Ex- 
pamion of England, 1883. 

Since these lineB were written, the partiaajia of lederution have 
made noisy, but I think vain efforts to overcome the indifference 
of the mother counti7, ond to peraiiade the great colonies to favour 
a federal aystem. They bave' lauded up to the skies the Bponta- 
neouB act of sending reinforcements from Australia to the English 
army in Egypt. They took advantage of the curioeity and interest 
excited by the Colonial ■ and Indian Exhibition to found a 
permanent Institute of that name, which languishes under the 
presidentship of the Prince of Wales. Besides this, eonferencei 
with colonial agents have been set on foot ; they are carried on 
with a good grace on cither side, but both sides have taken good 
care not to put forward any proposition suggestive of a federative 
connection. Lord Rosebery, speaking on November IQth, 1H87, 
before a Scotch branch of the Imperial Federation League, declared 
that any proposition for this end would be considered by the 
colonies ua a return to that same spirit of domination, which in 
former days caused the mother- country to lose the North 
American provinces. He added that no plan of union had the 
dightest chance of being accepted unless the colonial agents them- 
selves took the initiative. 

The colonial agents have carefully avoided taking this initia- 
tive. They expressed the wish to have the colonies mentioned with 
India in the Queen's title, but this was a mere act of courte^', which 
in no way affected colonial independence. Of the other matter 
treated of in the conferences, only two are thoroughly and practi- 
cally political. The Australians and the mother-country have 
agreed to maintain a fleet for Australasia at their common expense ; 
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Section iii 

The Treaties' and yMiMî-treatiea are ouly addenda 
to the Constitution, and in a certain way an external 
jiortion of it. Cuatomary law, Compacts and Statutes 
make up the body of English constitutional law. 

Customary law, lex twti scripta, is the mass of pre- 
cedents and cnatoma known as the Common Law. 

The term " unwritten law " must not be taken literally. 
In reality these precedents and customs aro to be found in 
a number of documents, such as judgments, authorita- 
tive reports, and htwyers' opinions, which treat them as 

tliù ia roally nothing bnt a défensive atliance such us might l>ii 
eBtabllgliLil between two aeparatR State» brought together by a 
common interest. On the other hand, the coloaiiia openly aspire 
to tilt) ri){ht of iiegotiatiug on their own tiehiilf, and of concluding 
trnatieB tJiiougli their own agents witli fore^ powers ; this ex- 
puctAtiuti can scarcely be said to be uousiatent with the idcJL of a 
fnaion or a federation with the mother-country. Camtdit, which 
is grovituting more and more towards the United Status in un 
oconumiuil point of view, had this point much at heart. All the 
□tliur questions ore only matters of biuinoss. To stun up, we 
nuy say of the union of the colonies with England, that it must 
estât in form only or not at all. As long ua this union remaimi 
nuthinij but a well-sounding word, recalling a common and 
glorious origin, im incitement to demonstrations of courtesy and 
ï»mitality, no -one will be in any hurry to withdraw from it. 
But if the duy should come when the mother-country tries to 
tj|;ht«u the bond by which her adult sons are attached to her, 
they will turn to complete separation without a moment's 
hesitation, 
' (See p. 8, HUtc (n).] 




established and in force, but which do not refer them 
to or deduce them from the terms of any Act of Parlia- 
ment. In the ahscnce of any enactment they are 
founded entirely on a more or less ancient usage, or 
on their having been tolerated or acquiesced in, for a 
longer or shorter time, by the powers of the State and 
by public opinion. 

The number, and still more, the nature of the matters 
which are regulated by the customary part of English 
conatitutional law, is most remai'kahle. These matters 
are ao various and so important that the written con- 
stitutional law as a whole may positively be considered 
as an exceptional law or a kind of complementary 
legislation. The Compacts deal chiefly with the 
limitations of the regal power. The Statutes have 
a wider range ; they afford legal securities for the 
rights roughly sketched out by the Compacts ; they 
embrace the right of religious liberty and the other 
great political rights, ci/. freedom of the press, right of 
combination and of public meeting^ (whicli the Compacts 
do not deal with) ; they also embrace the whole topic of 
electoral rights.^ 

All the rest, especially the organization, the privileges, 
the reciprocal relations, and the interaction of the great 
public powers (the Crown, the Cabinet, the House of 

' [TTieBe great political rigtta, however, in so far as they are 
recognised at all by English law as separato Hghte, depend to u 
great extent on the principles of the Comuion Liiw. See Dicey, 
Law of tht ConslUvl\m (3rd ed.) pp. 180—192 j S23— 2G3 ; 254 
—Ml (d).] 

' (Till recent times electoral rightn which are now regulated liy 
Statute depended nholl j upon cnnution law (d).] 



Lords and House of Commons) lies outside the domain 
of written law, All these important matters, which 
are the very centre and soul of constitutional law, are 
regulated in England by simple custom ; whilst in 
France a great deal of effort, discussion, and pubUc 
feeling has been spent upon them by statesmen. 

Now let lis examine the constitutional texts and see 
what they say, for example, about the powers of the 
Cabinet, that pivot of tho parliamentary system and 
centre of political action. According to Blackstone, Hal- 
lam and Macaulay, not only tho cxistonce, but the very 
name of a Cabinet is unknown to written law. What of 
the unmial sitting of Parliament ? ^ It is not mentioned 
in any statute. What of the division of Parliament 
into two Houses f The practice began of itself prior 
to 1350, and has gone on since that time without being 
enforced by any law. What of the right of priority of 
tho House of Commona in matters of taxation 1 This 
right ia entirely founded upon custom. In the French 
Constitution, and in that of the United States, there are 
express stipulations about it. What of the other 
powers and privileges of tlie House of Lords and 
Houst; of Commona ? They are like disputed terri- 
tories, always being taken and retaken with no Hxed 
legal frontier. Wliat of the royal prerogative in matters 
of military orçanization 'i No text defines it. The 
written law is silent on all these and like matters, that 
is, generally on all that concerns the action of the great 
public powers. If any dispute arises the answer to it 

kl&w Iwwover 4 Ell, HI, c. 14 ; 3fi Ed. Ill, Stat I, Cap. 10 ; 

^bt, CimKl. lli-il. iii 380 (n),] 
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is to be sought, not in the Statute Booh, but in parlia- 
mentary or judicial records ; it is given, not according to 
a general enactment, but in accordance with precedents. 
This body of precedents will more often than not be 
found to be uncertain, coniuaed, and contradictoiy. In 
fact the moat important part of the political organization 
is just what is kept out of the written law and given 
over to the sole guardianship of cuatom. 

What Iiappened with regard to the taxation and 
electoral rights of the clergy is a most curious example 
of the way in which cuatom got established in one of 
the gaps left by a statute, and then acquired the 
authority of a law. From time immemorial Par- 
liament did not tax the clergy ; they taxed themaelves 
in their own special parliament, i,e. Convocation. The 
Houses of Parliament were aatisfied with ratifying 
their Acts, In 1664 a compact was made behind 
the scenes between Lord Clarendon, then Prime 
Minister, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
England,^ It was agreed that the clergy should no 
longer tax themselvea, but that Parliament should tax 
both clergy and laity. And so it was. In lG6fi, the 
Act * imposing the taxation for the year discharges the 
clergy from the subsidy imposed by the last ecclesiastical 
convocation, and orders that they should pay the public • 
taxes like other people. The statute, however, expressly 
reaervea to the clergy in Convocation the right of putting 



' [See Hallam, Conehlulwnal History of England iii. (8tli ed.) 
p. 240, note J (n).] 

'■■ [IfJ & 17 Cat II r 1 , US 30, SC. Conipnre Anson, Law 
niid Cailom of Oie CoiisMulion, pp 44, 4^ (d).] 



an end to tha new practice, and of taxing themselves as 
before if it were thought desirable. Since 16li4 the 
clergy have not on any single occasion made use of this 
power ; they have continued to bear their part in the 
payment of the public taxes imposed by Parliament. 
But the right is not abolished by any Act, and ao even 
nowadays the parliamentary power of taxing a whole 
class does not rest on a special statutory enactment. It 
rests on the fact that a particular class, though quite 
free legally to exercise its power, by tacit consent and 
long abstention refrains from reviving this special 
power or privilege.' 

Moreover, from this modification, thiia casually intro- 
duced and unsanctioned by written law, another of the 
same kind resulted which seriously altered the com- 
position of the electoral body. When the clergy voted 
their own taxes they naturally took no part inelecting 
the members of the House of Commons. But when 
once they were Uable to general taxation, it was but juat 
that they should be represented in the House which 
voted the taxes, and that clergymen, who for a long time 
had not been in fact eligible * as members, should at 
least become electors. In fact, a few years later the 
clergy came forward at elections and voted for mem- 
bers of Parhament. We look for an Act which has 

* " Oibson, Bishop of Loiulon, told me," writes Speaker Oiislow, 
" that thû nieaaure (tuxatiou of the elergj otherwùe tlinn by 
Convocation) was tho Kreatest dtemtion that had been mode in 
the Cunrtitution «■ithout a apeiùal Act." ((^ Onalow, Note on 
Murml, Oxf. ed. iv, Q08.) [Sea Hallam, ComL Uisl. iii (8tL ed.) 

t Their ineUgibility was nettJca by i\w. Act, 41 Geo. III. ch. H3. 
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replaced ^ them in the electoral body. It does not exist. 
The thing was done silently, without its being thought 
necessary to sanction it by a statute. The first time 
that any trace of such an Act is found is in a statute 
of Queen Aune's reign, in 1712 (10 Anne, c. 23) ; but 
the terms of the Act are not explicit, and take ibr 
granted tliat the custom was already established. Thus 
the right of the clergy to vote at elections though con- 
trary to the practice of several centuries, and opposed to 
a long line of precedents was ultimately established 
simply in virtue of n custom in its favour, which custom 
itself rested on the mere ftiet that taxation of the 
clergy by themselves had fallen into disuse. This ia 
enough to make a Frenchman shudder, possessed as he 
is with a spirit of love for all that is precise, exact, and 
explicit, 80 passionate that it is like a French legislative 
instinct. 

For what end have the English kept the privileges 
and the interaction of the groat pubhc powers in this 
undetermined and fluid state ? The object is evident, 
They have wished for a Constitution in which consider- 
able changes, alterations of power, and tmexpected 
revivals could be made almost without remark. There 
has been many a modification of the Constitution in 
England over which not a word was breathed, nor a drop 
of ink spilt, whilst in France it would have necessitated 
an alteration in the Articles of the Constitution, followed 
by long and brilhant discussions and much public 
excitement. 

For instance, the royal veto, ao greatly abused by 
' [Sec Anson, Law aiul Custom of tlic Goiai'diilioii, p. 44 (d).] 



William III., and the cause of so much disturbance in 
France a hundred jears later, has in fact disappeared 
since 1707. A parallel case is the presence of the king 
at the cabinet councils; there is no precedent for it since 
George I. Frenchmen would never have let these two 
memorable triumphs of popular power take place with- 
out recording them in the statute book ; English- 
men trusted to the force of things, to custom and to 
opinion to estabUsh them as laws. 

A close examination of the chief public powers shows 
us that each one is siurounded by a crowd of ancient 
but disused privileges which are annulled by the 
privileges and active rights of neighbouring powers. 
But these privileges have purposely never been abro- 
gated — we ask why ? In order that at any sign of 
public opinion, or call of public interest, they might be 
revived and made use of to take up and solve a diÔicult 
question, or to serve as the organ for carrying out of 
Utate policy without disturbing the whole constitutional 
system. Here is an example. In 1714 * the Privy coun- 
cil, which had been politically inert since Charles II.'s 
time, appeared on the scene again, very opportunely 
disconcerted the ministers whom the Stuarts had 
brought over to their side, and fixed the succession to 
the Crown on the Protestant line. Burke, in speaking 
of convocation, gives an excellent description of this 
state of habitual hibernation of certain parts of the 
English Constitution, combined with an indefinite power 
of rousing themselves to life again. This assembly, he 
says, " is now called for form only. It sits for the 

' fUalion'i Hieloi-!/ of Eiiylu.i,i,i.(ls\.>id.}pi,. 133—137 (d).] 
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purpose of making aome polito ecclesiastical compli- 
ments to tbe kinff ; and when that grace is said, retires 
and is heard of no more. It ia, however, a y«M-( of the 
Ci)7L8tihUii/n, and may be called into act and energy 
■whenever there ia occasion." ^ 

People are fond of talking about the stability of the 
English Constitution. The truth is that this constitution 
ia always, so to aay, in a state of motion and oscillation, 
and that it lends itself in an extraordinary manner to 
the play of its different parts, Ita solidity comes from its 
pliability. It bends but does nut break. It stands not 
by the strength of its affinuatioua, but by the studied 
vagueness of its reservations. 

On the other hand, are not these reservations and tbe 
uudetennincd state of things which they keep up a 
patent source of danger Î What have you done, a 
foreign critic might say to Englishmen to prevent such 
and such privileges which date from the middle ages 
from being suddenly revived under critical circumstances 
and checking the operation of modem law ? What should 
you say if one day an energetic king, seeing the nation 
was getting tired of a loquaeioua and inactive Parliament, 
should tako it into his head to dismiss his Cabinet 
and govern under the illusory control of the only coun- 
aellora whom common law recognises, — I mean the two 
hundred and odd members of the Privy Council 
appointed by the king ? What should you aay if the 
king chose, aa in former times, to create new electoral 
boroughs by royal charter, or to change the nature of 
the hereditary chamber, by only appointing life peers ? 
' [Bui'ky, ]Vorh, iii (1808 od.) p. 181 (d).] 



All this would be in accordance with the Crown'a 
aucient prerogative. No statute has ever deprived 
the Crown of these rights and privileges. Nothing can 
be brought up against thciii except long habit of disuse. 
What happened in 1860 Î The House of Lords suddenly 
attacked the ])rivilego of amending the Taxing Acts, a 
right wiiich the House of Commons had jealously kept 
hold of for centuries. In the case in point the House of 
Lords had the last word, the House of Commons could 
only assert their rights, and hold to them in principle 
and for tlie future. 

What happened in 1872 ? The Crown interfered 
about tlie question of the purchase^ of commissions, 
took the matter out of the hands of the House of Lords, 
and imposed its own decision with a high hand. But 
still more alarming would be a revival of those terrible 
powers of the House of Commons which a century ago 
endangered the life and liberty of the people, served as 
an instrument of party hatred, and annulled the pro- 
tective action of the courts of justice. All these 
powers are still untouched and ready to hand for the 
day wheu a despotic majority might take a fancy to 
crush its adverearies. To all this no answer can be , 
luode «.«cept that all political organization in England 
rests on a parti pria of optimisni and confidence. 
The English feel the vigour of their public spirit ; they 
have experienced the vigilance of a free press, and the 
power of associations and of public meetings. They 
flatter themselves that their political customs need no 

> [f;i)iiipn:>e Bugcliot, Emjihh CwmliMivii {18Tfi cil.) pj!. Xïxv,, 
wxvi (d).] 
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Bafeguards in the form of statutes. No doubt they are 
quite aware that all the public authorities have been 
left with rights exclusive of each other, and with rival 
claimB and arms to defend them, as well as arms with 
which individuals can be oppreaaed. But they are 
convinced that, under this rule of opinion and tradition, 
all these dififerent authorities will use the powers left 
them only with moderation and for the good of the 
country, that a compromise will be effected, that they 
will stop short of any arbitrary act, and that a living and 
supple equilibrium will be kept up in the very heart of 
the Constitution : a state of things far superior to the 
strict division of power resulting from a statute. Up 'to 
the present day events have justified their hopes. 



Sixtion IV 

The Compacts are three in number — the Great 
Charter (1215), the Bill of Rights" (1689), the Act of 
SetUement» (1700) 

' [See Stubba, Selecl Gharterg, 2nd ed. p. 890. (n).] 

' [See Stubbfl, Select Ckarlere,Zntl ed. p. 523. The Declaration 
of Right waa presented by tlio Convention to William and Mary, 
13th Febrniiry, 1689. The Declaration waa embodied in the 
Bill of RighU (1 Will. & Mar. Sess. 3, c. 2), pasaeil later in the 
same year. See Macaulay, UisUiry of England, vol. ii. 3rd ed. 
pp. 657—661 ; and vol. ill. p. 498. (d).] 

" [12 & 13 Will. in. c. 2. See Stubbs, SHect Charters, 2od 
ed. p. 52H. (d).] 



These three inatniments are the title-deeds of English 
political liberty. They are the real basis of the written 
constitution at law of England. 

The Compacta are, like the statutes, the common work 
of the three branches of Parliament, i.e. of the king 
and the two Houses, But what is peculiar to the Com- 
pacts, and what distinguishes them from the statutes, is 
that in thu Compacts tho king does not appear as an 
integral part of one and the same legislative power aa 
the Lords and Commons, but as a real contracting party 
in opposition to whom the nation aeema to stand up as 
u distinct and independent power. There is no con- 
certed action of the three constitutional powers in its 
ordinary and regular form. There is only a reconcilia- 
tion between two powers. These two powers began by 
observing and distrusting each other. From time to 
time struggles took place between them, and at lost 
they entered into a treaty with mutual safegiianls. 
This distinction will be mode clearer by a rapid survey 
of the circumstances which produced these three great 
Compacts, 

Tlio Great Charter comes first. King John had been 
guilty of exaction and violence for many years. His 
barons resisted him. In 1215 they coalesced and raised 
troops. They met at Wallingford and declared thera- 
Helve»,freo from the oath of allegiance to their sovereign. 
John, deserted by all his followers except seven, con- 
sented to negotiate, and signed the document called the 
Great Charter. The nature of this act ia easy to define. 
It IB not exactly a treaty, because there are not two legiti- 
mate Hovcroigns or two nations opposed to each other ; 
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nor is it a statute ; as such it would be invalidated 
by irregularit^t or violence: it is a compromise or a 
compact. 

The barons do not behave aa subjects, they have 
absolved themselves from their promise of fidelity to 
their sovereign ; they behave as belligerents. The king 
stands before them like a conquered enemy, almost like 
a foreign enemy, and has to submit to the conditions 
imposed by the conqueror. The analogy goes so deep 
that the charter mentions penalties such as are found 
in a treaty with a hostile nation. The barons stipulate 
that if the king breaks his word they are to seize and 
confiscate his castles and to molest him in eveiy possible 
way. All through the Great Charter you see the two 
armed powers standing face to face and ready to 
force, Evidently it would be incorrect to put an instru- 
ment like this in the same category as ordinary laws and 
statutes. If it can be compared to any other document, 
I should say it bears some likeness to tlie Treaty of 
Amboise or to the Peace of St. Germain ; to the conven- 
tions whicli during the religious war in France gave 
pledges to the Protestants, put them in possession of 
cities of refuge, and almost made them into a separate 
nation within the nation. 

This is not the place to analyze the Great Charter. 
For us it has an historical interest and nothing more. 
Its principal articles, over and above those which refer 
to feudal organization, deal with the protection of in- 
dividual liberty, lay down rules for the accusation and 
trial of offenders. These are in fact the matters of 
most pressing need in a semi -barbarous society. 



Further, the Great Charter settles that no aids or 
Bcutage shall be raised without the coDseut of the 
cominoD council of tho kingdom. 

The text of the Charter ia more precise than could 
have been expected as to the guarantees for the execu- 
tion thereof. The manner of summoning the common 
council is carefully fixed, as well as the conditions 
necessary fur the validity of its deliberations. 

A permanent body of twenty-five barons was formed ; 
it waa co-optative and superintended the administration 
of the kingdom. These last clauses however, styled 
gravia tt dulAiabilia, were not reproduced in the con- 
finnation of the Great Charter given in the following 
year by Henry III. In the number, the ]>reci3Îon, and 
the practical character of its arrangements, the Great 
Cliarter is much more like a Constitution than the other 
inatninienta which wc shall next have to consider. But its 
real importance arises less from the actual value of its 
clauses than from its effect on the minds of the English 
[leople. Up to this time the national feeling was but 
feeble and scattered ; the Great Charter gave it a centre of 
action and supplied a name and a date for popular 
imagination to cling to. It became the embodiment of 
the great epic struggle of the middle ages which was then 
going on. In thU contest the feudal nobility became a 
UDJtcd aristocratic coi'poration, and stood forth before 
the World aa a political body conscious of its own 
«truugth and guided by its natural leaders defending 
iho liberty of the whole community. The Great Charter 
was its watchword. The express dispositions of the 
diicuniL'iit. iu-f obsoli;t.c nowadays; but the s])irit of 
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the Great Charter is Htîll living, and it peuetrates and 
antmatcH modem English life. 

The second Compact is the Bill of Rights.» In 1688 
James II. was siLtpected of wishing to restore Popery in 
England. He was hated on account of his despotic 
measures. A faction of the nobility called William of 
Orange to the throne and James II. fled. The two 
Houses of Parliament convened by William at the re- 
quest of an assembly of notables silenced their Boruples 
and declared the throne vacant. Who was to occupy 
it ? The Prince of Wales Î He was of course the heir 
to the throne according to the law of the land. This 
law was set aside, In default of the Prince of Wales, 
Maiy, his eldest sister, Princess of Orange, waa the 
legitimate heir, and in default of Mary, Anne, the 
second sister. After some hesitation the House of 
Lords upset this order of things and proposed to confer 
the royal dignity on William and Mary conjointly, and 
the real power of government on William alone. Even 
Mary's death was not to give any opening for Anne's 
claims ; her rights were to be suspended, and William 
was to occupy the throne alone. It was a complete 
resettling of the law of succession. The House of 
Commons approved the formula and the principle 
without any hesitation, hut refused to pass them just 
aa they stood. A document was drawn np setting forth and 
claiming all the rights and liberties violated by James II., 
and the precaution was taken of incorporating this 
document as a preamble and argument in the Declara- 
tion which called William and Mary to the throne. The 
' [See Htiilibs, S^./rrt dhiirtcr^, 2nil eil. [.. .'.23. (n).] 
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whole tiling was eolemnly read before tlie prince and 
princeaa in the great hall of Whitehall. Neither of 
them had to pronounce a separate opinion on this 
declaration of rights and liberties. 

After the reading of this <locument a single question 
waa put in express words by Halifax to the two aiigust 
personages : would they accept the Crown and the new 
settlement of the succession Î If thoy objected to 
the Declaration of Right they had only one way of 
nhowing it, and that was to decline Halifax's offer. If 
they declined it the Declaration of Right would not 
fall to the groiiud, but the royal dignity would pass 
away from them ; the nation would take back its liberty 
and ita gifts and would retain the power of bestowing 
them in another quarter. If they accepted the offer, 
they would have to ratify the preamble and the clauses 
of the Declaration as a matter of course, and bind thom- 
aelves implicitly to respect all the rights set forth in it. 

Nothing can be further from the French idea of a 
law than an instrument and a proceeding such as this. 
A law is an imperative rule on some special matter. The 
Dockration of Right was in fact a memorial of protests 
and grievances. The laws are made conjointly by 
Parliament and the Crown. Neither Crown nor Par- 
litunetit had anything to do with the Declaration of 
Right. The king did not exist, and his prerogative 
could not come into existence until the accomplishment 
of tho very act which it ought to have sanctioned and 
oomplctn^d. The two Houses were called the Convention, 
and n gtineral statute was absolutely necessary to give 
them the name and the rights of a Parliament. In jjIiico 
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of the three factors which ought to co-operate freely and 
as a sovereign power in making any regular legislative 
Act, we have here the nation standing alone signifying 
and irapoajng its conditions upon a pretender to the 
Crown, 

The Declaration of Right can only be compared to an 
imperative mandate which the delegates of the nation 
lay before a candidate for the throne, tt is in substance 
the siTion non of the Cortea of Aragon.' 

The Bill of Rights * is made up of thirteen articles, . 
Almost all of them contain limitations of the royal 
prerogative. The king haa no right to suspend laws or 
dispense with their execution, to set up exceptional 
tribunals or impose excessive fines, to restrain the right 
of petition in liia subjects, or the liberty of speech in 
Parliament, or to intervene in Parliamentary elections. 
The law against raising taxes without the concurrence 
of both Houses is renewed, and to this ia added that no 
stand: 
It is si 
no clai 



5 army is to be kept up without tHeir sanction, 
significant that under such favourable circumstances 
B made for hberty of the press (which the 
Bill of Rights in reality left subject to censorship) nor 
for religious liberty. That this last demand was 
omitted need not surprise us, because the revolution of 
1688 was made in hatred of Popery and against the 
measures of tolerance granted on his own authority by 



' The formula of the CorteB of Aragon is well known — " We 
who are equal to thee make thee khig on condition thut thon 
Tipholtlert our liberties— Smoit noa." 

* [Which enibodieB the Declaration of Eiglit. See note 2, 
[), 20 a«le. (u).] 



James II. The ]>eraeciitioii of the Catholics, or at all 
events the laws passed against them, were never more 
pitiless than under William III. At that time the im- 
portance of freedom of diacuaaion and religious liberty 
waa not felt. A whole century was to elapse — and that 
century the eighteenth century — before these liberties 
became embodied in the spirit and the habits of the 
age. Wliat were the guarantees for the liberties thus 
acquired ? There was only one. A requisition that 
Parliament should meet frequently, that is all. 

We have noticed before that royalty paid but little 
attention to an express law like that of 1664^ which 
required that there should be a session every three 
years ; when Charles II. died there hod not been one 
for four years. What then was the use of this simple 
requisition, without any precise stipulation or sanction ? 
The real guarantee was to be found, it must be admitted, 
in auotlier clause, that which gave the right to all 
Prot«stanta to carry arms, and it is clear that force was 
to be resorted to in case of any oppression. This 
absence of all scientific mecliauism or studied arrange- 
ment to ensure respect for the liberties it proclaims ia 
very charucteristic of the Bill of Rights. It simply 
does proclaim tlicm ; and to back them ujt it also gives 
tlie right of, and provides the means for, armed in- 
surrection, which right the French asserted with such 
^lat in 1793, and which England herself, in the year 
1710, publicly sanctioned in the Sacheverell Case,* 
under the milder name of right of resistance. 

The Act of Settlement, IVOO, presents rather different 
' tie Ciir. TI. c. i., P. 2 (d).] ' [IB St Tr. p. i, {[.).] 
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oharacteristics. William III. had no children. The 
Princess Anne, presumptive heir to the throne, had 
just lost her son and did not expect to have any 
other heir. Aa all the Protestant heirs descended 
from James II. had disappeared there was no other 
alternative but to fall back upon the Catholic heirs, 
the Pretender and the Duchess of Savoy. According 
to the Act then in force these latter could not aacend 
the throne except by renouncing tlieir religion. But 
there waa nothing to prove that when the moment 
came this condition would not be fulfilled. Parliament 
took no notice of the dynaatic order of succession, not 
even giving the Pretender time and opportunity to make 
himself eligible for the throne by a change of religion,^ 
and decided that the succession should pass over fas a 
foreign family, that of Brunswick Hanover, descended 
through a long-forgotten line from King James I. 
Further, following the example of the Parliament of 

1688, eight articles were incorporated in the Act of 
Settlement which are binding on " whosoever (these are 
the very words) shall hereafter come to the possession of 
[ïAc] Crown." " If this person intends that the Act of 
Settlement should be carried out in his favour he would 
naturally have to submit to all the conditions contained 
in the text. 

In contradistinction to the transactions of 1216 and 

1689, the Act of Settlement originated aa a statute as 
regards both its form and its mode of enactment. But 

' A motion to this etfect proposeil by Goilolpliin was injected 
by n large tnajonty. 

' [See Act of Settlement, s. 3 (u).] 
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it differs from an ordinary statute and ia more than a 
statute aa regards its aim and bearing. It was carried 
entirely according to legislative rules : it was passed by 
the two Houses of Parliament and freely aancticJned by 
King William, But neither he nor Anne after Iiim 
were bound by this Act, It was only to come into 
force aj'icr their death, and with the new dynasty whose 
representatives had not been consulted and were obliged 
to accommodate themselves to a situation, planned for 
them, or in spite of them, without their co-operation. 
As regards the new dynasty, therefore, there is no 
statute, but an imperative mandate as in 1689. The 
new king could not in any way oppose the enforcemMt 
of the article which prohibits him from appointing 
strangers to civil or military functions, or from giving 
them grants of land; because this article is bound up 
with the statute which summons the new dynasty to 
the throne. There is plain proof that Parliament 
wished to tie the hands of the king in the fact that 
one of the stipulations in the Act of Settlement is that 
judges are not to be removable. William III. on one 
occasion in I(!!)2 had vetoed a Bill passed by both 

[ Houses in favour of this irremovabihty of the judges. 

I Parliament did not choose to run the risk of seeing this 
i-ssential reform fall to the ground under the next 
dynasty. It was therefore made inseimrable from the 
title to the Crown of George I. and his descendants. 

Tlie Act of Settlement consists in subatanco of eight 
articles. The first article, which is a fundamental one, 

^^^Ucts that the King of England be in commimion with 

^^^^ft EstabUshed Church. Three other articles are 

1- '^ 



required by the circumstances of the time ; they are in- 
tended to meet the abuses and dangers resulting from 
the arrival of a foreign king, having foreign posseasionB 
and bringing foreign favourites into England. These 
precautions were only too necessary in the case of the two 
first Georges, but are nowadays without practical interest. 

The importance of the Act of Settlement as regards 
constitutional law lies in the four remaining articles. 
Two of these are an attempt of the same sort, to destroy 
the power of the cabinet by excluding members of 
Parliament from it, and, as it were, drowning them in a 
large privy council. It was the revival of a plan which 
had already failed under Charles II. It failed again 
and finally. 

These two articles were repealed under Queen Anne,^ 
and the government of a cabinet resting on the Parlia- 
mentary majority haa existed ever since as the basis of 
the English political system. Another clause forbids the 
pleading of a royal pardon * in bar of an impeachment. 
Finally, the last article proclaims the important principle 
of the irremovability of the judges. This article was 
virtually completed by a law passed in the first year of 
Geoi^elll.'s" reign, which made the length of the judges' 
commissions indefinite and dispensed with the need of 
having them renewed at the beginning of a new reign. 

' [See 4 and S Anne, c. 20, (u),] With regard to the Act of 
Settlement Oldfiekl wrote, in 1816, tlint the inatrunieat partook 
of the natnre of the Great Charter and waa irrepeolable. 

»['nie clause i» that "no pardon wnder the Greut Seal of 
England be pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons of 
"ngland." (d).] 

'[Bee I George III, ch. 23. (d),] 



Hero then we have the history, the clioracteristios, 
and the contents, of each of the three Oompacta. 
Clearly they occupy a place of their own in English 
coDBtitiitional law. They represent an extra-legal and 
revolntionory element. During the last 150 years 
a prejudice in favour of the English has grown up 
among the French, and ia increased, I believe, by a 
Immbte-minded retrospect of their own character and 
history. Whenever a Frenchman discussea the politi- 
cal system of England the words which occur to him 
are respect for traditions, moderation, wisdom, regu- 
lar exercise of political power, and legal resistance. 
These excellent political customs are actual realities, 
thoy have developed and strengthened English liberty, 
but they did not create it, In Ei^land, as else- 
where, liberty was the fruit of a struggle, it was con- 
quered not actiuired. The history of the era during 
which the Com[)acts came into existence shows us 
royalty humbled, put to flight, excluded from the 
dclilH! rations of the legislature, giving way to force, or 
dosed in by a dilemma. The nation stands face to face 
with the royal power and sovereign-like decides matter* 
by regular or irregular organs, fixes the limits of its own 
rights, and goes to the length of changing the immemorial 
customs iif the kingdom.^ 

' In IHfM, in conseinienoe of riot» prdvnkeJ by the opposition 
of the HiiuBO of Lrirds to the qtioHtiuu of electoral reronn, Mr. 
ChitmbRrlitin, then ProsiJent «f the Board of Trade, hud hinted 
that a hundred thniisand men might well march from Birininghaui 
to LoudoD, and Lord Soliabiiry hud tnmt«d thû rouiark aa incite- 
ment til violence. Mr. QUdrtonc, in taking up the defence of hla 
colleague in the sitting of October 30, 1S84, gave m hie opinion 
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In these three Compacts, but especially in the Bill of 
Rights which is the most important, we cannot but be 
struck by a tui-n of mind quite foreign to French ideas. 
Let ua pause a moment, and define it by contrasting it 
with the spirit which pervades French documents of 
the same nature. The Declaration of Right of 1689, in 
reality a revolutionary document, has none of the 
philoBophical and humanitarian character which its 
title leads us to expect, and which a Frenchman would 
at once expect to be the outcome of a revolution.' 

that it was very well to «ay to the people, " Love order and liate 
violence," but thiit it would not do to iuy that and nothing more. 
" But while I eschew violence," he adJii, " I cannot — I will not — 
(wlopt that effeminate metliod of speeeh wliich ia to hide from the 
people of this country the cheering; fact that they may derive 
»ome encouragement from the recollection of former atruggleb 
from the recollection of the great ({uoIitieB of their forefathers, 
end from the conaciousnees that they poeseM them still. Bir, I 
am Horry to say that if no inittructions had ever been addrested 
in political crisea to the people of this country except to remember 
tn hate violence, and love order, and exercise patience, the tibertdei 
iif this country would never have been obtained." — [Hanaard, 
Path Debalee, vol. 293, ji. 643 (p).] 

^ This must, no doubt, be put down to the genius of the English 
nation, and also to the epoch in which the lost and most important 
criaifi took place in England. In 1688, and during the whole uf 
the «eventeenth century, in France as well as in England, there is 
. one point which characterizes all speculation in theology, science, 
r politics. It is, that the highest intellectual effort ia devoted 
KOlely to the rei7fisniition of authority, the registration of prece- 



Q the debateB to which it gave rise, in the pi-eainble 
and the enactment itseif, there ia uo question of principles 
and axioms, but only of traditions and sources. The 
Lords indeed speak of an original contract, but in this 
case it ia an immemorial contract between king and 
people, not an abstract contract between society and its 
members; there is nothing in it like tho theories of 
Rousseau. The rights claimed are definite ones ; the 
true, ancient, and undoubted rights of the subjects of 
tliia kingdom. A little later the Act of Settlement 
called them birthrights. Birtliright is the right of tho 
elder as well as of birth. During this great epoch tlio 
nation js full of tho pride of a chosen race to whom 
ilent«, and the cnnsecration of documente, whence the tinitli» are 
(IwliiuBd wliicli form the creed of tîie niition. Quite ti iliffereut 
epirit springs up in the eigliteeath century : authoritiea are con- 
tested, tlieir titlifs examined, documents are uritidzed and obji^cted 
to, if thoy gii ogainst common sense, England had tlie «dvantage 
of pasain^ throuijh her political crisis at a time when the raHomil- 
iuu of Voltaire's age liad not run riot and more or less takun 
poMMsion of all Europe. Tliiags oonaecrat») hy time were still 
honoured. England had another advantage in tho fact tliat her 
put, to which slie tnmed instinctively, could show a picture of 
liberties upheld with difficulty, but still always upheld, soiiietinies 
violated, but always redaimed, and which she always nieent to 
i reclaim. How different it was in Franco ! In 1T69 tht^ ancien 

' régime had kept nothing but the appearance of institutions. Many 

I were qiiil<i useless or cancelled by royal order ; otliers, as, for 

! Instanije, tho Btutes-tieneral, had been suspended for bo long that 

el thoir procedure had been quite foi'gotten, and long and intricate 

I reaeardisB were «owled to make ont how things were done in 1614 

.t (late. It is not surprising that with this dearth 
,nd the absence of traditions, the minds of Frencli- 
ive been thrown upon speculative roscarch, towards 
rent of the eighteenth century already drew tliem. 
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liberty is a piivilege of birth rather than a natural law 
common to all men, aud the demands of the nation are 
inado in this spirit. The nation reminds ne not of a 
theorist discussing his reasons, but of a proprietor with 
an old title going into court with hia title-deeds. 

What passed in the English Convention of 1688 is 
most significant with regard to this state of things. 
The king had fled, a foreign army was in the country. 
Scotland was wavering, and Ireland ready for revolt. 
The Lords and Commons chose this very moment for a 
long and patient examination of the precedents relating 
to the vacancy of the throne and to abdication. 

Somers produced a parliamentary record of the year 
1399, which expressly stated tliat the throne had re- 
mained vacant during the interval between the resigna- 
tion of Richard II. and the accession of Henry IV. The 
Lords replied by producing the record of the first year 
of Edward IV.'s reign, which showed that the precedent 
of 139!) had been formally overruled. Treby came to 
the rescue of Somers and produced a record of the first 
year of Henry VII. 'a reign, which repealed the Act of 
Edward IV, and restored the authority of the precedent 
of 139!). Before this they had gone back as far as 
William Rufus and Richard of Normandy. 

Shortly after this the state of things became more 
critical, and the danger more pressing, when the question 
of setthng the title-deeils of the Convention which 
called William III. to the throne was raised. Long 
and serious, Macaulay tells us,^ were the discussions on 
all the circumstances of the deposition of Richard II. ; 
' [MaCiliday, flùl. if Ertglaml, ii. 3ril éd., p. (iSI (d).] 



the whole history of royal ordiiiaucea was gone through, 
the etymology of the word " parliament" was cliacuaaed. 
Antiquariiin lore ran riot. At last old Maynard (whose 
iiainu suggests to me u French origin) • brought the 
question back to its true issue, i.e. to a revolutionary 
one. " We are," he aaïd. " at this moment out of the 
beaten track. If we have made up our minds to pro- 
ceed only by the beaten tra«k wo aliall not advance at 
aJi. A man in the midst of a revolution, who is set 
upon doing nothing that is not in conformity with the 
ftstablished rules, is like a man in a desert who stops 
and says : Where is the high road ? I must and will go 
by the high road. In a desert a man 'must take the 
road which is most likely to lead hiin home." * Mayiiard'» 
suggestion was followed unwillingly enough, and only 
because every one was sick of wrangling. 

The exact counterpart of this scene took place in the 
Corps Législatif of 1815, when Bliiclier was marching 
on Paris after the battle of Waterloo. In this case too 
the sovereign had lied, the foreigner was victorious, the 
ohoicti of a dynasty was in debate. On July 4th, the 
Afimitmr tells the jieople that Paris had surrendered to 
the Allies, On the 5th, the Chamber of Deputies 
meets at the usual hour. Instead of making use of the 
time to discuss the danger which threatens the country, 
tliey begin a lively debate on a Declaration of Rights 
Kuted by Garut ; — 
. Alt rights emanate from the people ; the 

Lyitar(l,tIieecinciragontlemnnntTavietDak,was bom 1(102, 
Seo Fobs, Jitdgta of Jini/laiul, vii., ji. 32fl (d).] 
^[Oomp. Cnliljftt, Pni'liiimcntar;/ lli^tori/, v., p. IÛT (u).] 




sovereignty of the people is made up of the rights 
of the individuals. 

" VIII, The liberty of each individual ia limited only 
by the liberty of other individuals. 

" XI. The elements of all the sciences, of all the 
talents, of taste and imagination shall be taught in a 
univeraity." 

The debate goes on. For several hours all maimer of 
theories are brought forward, every possible definition, 
whether traditional or given by authorities, is discuastjd. 
The debaters are full of animation and earnestness. 
" It is not a Declaration of Rights, it is a declaration of 
violence," cries one. " But the English are coming 1 " 
interrupts another. " Even if they were here I should 
demand the right to state my opinion." The sitting 
breaks up at five o'clock and is adjourned till seven. 
During the day the Chamber had adopted a Declaration 
of Rights. In the evening it is busy over a declaration 
of principles. When the president gives out the result 
! voting the enthusiasm is indescribable, all the 
ileputiea rise to their feet, stretching out their hands, 
crowding together, embracing each other and bursting 
" Let the enemy come, now we can die." 
The next day, while the Allies are taking possession of 
the gates of the town, the Chamber is still discussing 
and voting on fifty-two articles of the Constitution with 
unflagging interest. The debate on the second section of 
Chapter IV. is adjourned to the next day. The next 
day BlUcher enters Palis. Here we see plainly enough 
the two opposite currents of opinion, one historical and 
the other philosopical. Nothing shows their power over 



the ininda of œeti more markedly than the extraordinary 
ease with which in both couTitries theao futile debates 
stood in tliG way of practical measures which seemed 
imperative. 

We are reminded of the Greeks refusing to put off 
their Olympic games, even at the call to Tlieriiiopylte, 
In 168!) the ideal which the English were striving after 
waa to see their rights growing up by slow degrees and 
emerging, as it were, from a distant point in the horizon, 
and from the background of their natural history. They 
did not care to see these rights bom before their very 
eyes. The French, with their eminently rationalistic 
minds, can scarcely conceive of an ideal so different from 
their own. Tlie ideas which naturally and immediately 
cany weight in France must be founded on the feeling 
of sympathy with humanity in general, while the ideas 
which impress the English must be based on the feeling 
of sympathy with past generations, The French delight 
in tlic notion of a widespread area, into wliich ail 
nationa can enter and join with them in bowing down 
before the enactments of iiniversat legislation. The 
English like the idea of a narrow path reaching far 
back into antiquity, in which tliey see the centuries 
of their national life ranged in a long vista one behind 
the other. The English Constitution is strongly marked 
by this turn of mind. Historical descent is the very 
sold of it, just as an ideal fraternity has always been 
the soul of the French Constitution. 

This striking peculiarity explains why there is neither 
order nor plan in the English Declaration of Bight. 
Tlie order of its tliirteen articles seems to be quite a 
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matter of chance. This is quite contrary to the idea 
that a Frenchman has of an Act bom of a revolution. 
In France an Act of this kind generally has something 
large and coinprehensive about it. In tliese crises the 
nation has nothing to impede its action. What an 
opportunity for elaborating a complete system with all 
its parts in harmonious connection with each other ! 
The French achieved this feat in 1789. But iu the 
Bill of Rights the English are striving after something 
very different. It is, and it is meant to be, purely the 
work of circumstances. Every one of the thirteen 
articles in the document of 1680 is framed on purpose to 
guard against some inconvenience brought to light by 
recent practices. Not one article springs from a general 
conception of the matter in question. If Jaraes II, 
had not suspended the effect of tlie penul laws against 
the Catholics in the case of Sir Edward Hales, probably 
the condemnation of the dispensing power would not 
have appeared in the Bill of Rights.' 

The consideration of these details really leads us to a 
deeper view of the subject. If the whole constitutional 
edifice had been reconstructed from top to bottom it 
would have stood on its own basis ; it would have been 
like a speculative creation born complete and at a given 
moment, asserting itself not by its antecedents in the 
national life, but by its internal logic and its own value. 
The tie which bound it to the past would have been 

' In like niHJiner, if Williaici HI. had iiot showered benefite 
Upon Bentinck and his other foreipi favourites, probably the 
prohibition of peneions to iiUene would not have been foxmd in 
the Act of Settlement. 



loosened, or lost, and at the same time that traditional 
prestige would liave entirely vanished which so im- 
presses the minds of Englishmen, Touching only on 
points which recent abuses had obscured, the Bill of 
Kights left the bulk of the Constitution still floating 
about wltliout any fixed date, and with its background 
of custom, until it got (to use an expression of Tacitus) 
impregnated with antiquity. The Bill of Rights itself 
seemed to be a detached portion of this immemorial 
Constitution, brought to liglit by accidental causes. A 
scientific and systematic creation would not have been 
so manifestly a restitution and a revival of the common 
law, it would not have had the supreme authority of 
this much respected source. 

These, then, are the reasons why in the Bill of Rights 
we find neither a general plan nor any complete aeries 
of enactments, neither careful definitions, nor cleverly 
adapted .'<anctions. Precisely because it has remained 
incomplete, incoherent, and incongruous, and because it 
drily answered questions raised by chance events, has it 
been impossible not to recognize that it is simply a 
fragment of a vast whole, nothing but a confirmation, 
and a partial declaration, of a more ancient law. There- 
fore Englishmen have always been able to perceive that 
customary law, the real basis of the Constitution, still 
existed in all its majesty, unchanged by this important 
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Statutes are the third source of written constitii- 
tioual kw in England. Tliey are Acta passed by the 
two Houses of Parliameut and sanctioned by the 
Crown. The peculiarity of English law is, that it does 
not recognize constitutional lawa as opposed to and 
superior to ordinary laws. The most important and 
serious questions, as well as the most trivial ones, come 
within the province of the law.^ 

The English do not recognize constituent assemblies 
as distinct from legislative assemblies. Every Parlia- 
ment considers itself qualified to act in either capacity. 
No precaution waa ever taken to make the deliberation 
on important points specially slow and mature. There 
was no rule to prevent important matters being ever 
treated as urgent. The revision of the statutes which 
regulate constitutional matters is not, as in other 
countries, submitted to a special procedure. The 
statutes are made and unmade with no more diflSculty 
or hesitation than there is in making ordinary laws. A 
noteworthy example of this way of mixing up con- 
stitutional and ordinary law is found in the compact of 
1689, This document was the work of a national Con- 

1 The statute 6 Anne, cap. T, sanctions the right of Parlia- 
ment to change the euccesBÎon to the throne by a law. Any 
one calling tliia law in question in writings or publications is 
guilty of treason ; wb liave noted two oucnsiona on which Par- 
liftnient made iihc uf this statute, and tlie^e til's not the only 



veation duly elected, except that the decree convoking 
the electora did not bear the royal signature. Had the 
French been deahng with this great Declaration of 
Right they would have tried to preserve its peculiar 
and exceptional character, to keep it as a motu proprio 
of the nation standing outside any rule, because it was 
above all rules. This would have shown that the 
sovereignty inherent in the natioTi had reappeared 
on the scene. But in England there was no peace 
until the Act had been remade, sanctioned, and con- 
firmed under the form of an oi"dinary law, and by a 
regular Parliament. Thus remodelled and disguised, it 
takes its place and its date in the peaceful history of 
legal progress, and at first sight nothing recalls its 
peculiar nature and the exceptional circumstances of 
its birth, The same remark holds good of the Treaties 
of Union. An Act passed by the joint and free action 
of tlu! three powers is the only form of written law 
knovni and recognized by tlie law of England. There is no 
code to which an Act of Parliament need conform. No 
Act of Parliament, says Paley, can be unconstitutional.' 
- Does it not look like the height of imprudence to 
doliver up the very fonnation of political institutions to 
the summary proceedings of the ordinary legislature ? 
How can we expect anything to remain fixed or durable 
if the Constitution pai-takes of the mutability of 
statutory law, and if there is nothing to tie the hands 
of Parliament, which is so liable to be rash, enthiisiastic, 
or revolutionary Î The power of the Convention of 

■palty, Prineiphê «f Jfornla-d PoMcal I'hihs.iphj, Honk vi. 
' p, «4 [Sml e<l.} (D).] 
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1702 was more dangerous because it waa in the hands 
of a single Assembly, but it was not really wider or 
more arbitrary than that of the English Parliament. 
The English cannot have been blind to these dangers, 
but they were not alarmed at them. As usual they 
have trusted that the hand of the legislator would be 
restrained by the public spirit of the nation and by the 
prestige of custom, these trusty guardians of their 
Constitution. The plan in which tliey Lave confided is 
the very opposite of the French system. They did not 
intend their Constitution to be a compact whole, because 
a solid body by its very nature is vulnerable. For this 
reason it is only partly written, and, when it is written, 
we find the constitutional articles, instead of being 
marked out and easily distinguished, are purposely 
mixed up with ordinary laws, and allowed to fall out 
of view. A comparison will help to explain this 
point : if the Constitution had been made to appear 
on parade in full dress before the battalions of statutes, 
even if the dress had been a suit of annour, this would 
have been the surest means of calling attention to it 

i of courting attacks. The safest course was to keep 
it out of sight with the reserve force, or, if necessary, to 
clothe it in the plain uniform of the law and leave it in 
the ranks without any distinctive mark. 

The French have sought for securities against change 
in giving prominence, splendour, and dignity to their 
constitutional documents. The English have found this 
security in the vagueness of custom, in the retiring 
and commonplace character of ordinary law, and in 
leaving their Constitution without a name in tlie midst 



of a crowd of statutes. Each system liaa its theoretical 
tuivantages and disadvantages. When the balance ia 
atnick between the two, experience Beeraa to pronounce 
in favour of the English system.' 

' Tlid want of stability which the statutory form Rivea to tha 
Brticlca of the OonstitHtion is clearly brought to light by the 
history of the Dsclitniticm of Right and the Act of Settlement, 
The Déclaration of Right, when later in the «ame year it becomes 
tlie Bill of RightR, repeat» the condemnation of the dispeming 
power, i.e. the power which the kingt Imve aii'Ogiited of dispcnaing 
certain indiriduaU from observing the laws. This condemnation 
was in the Declaration of Right absolute and nnrentricted ; in the 
Bill of Rights the condemnation is limited and enfeebled 
by the addition of the words, " in the manner in wliich the 
power has been exercised of late." This was really recognizing 
tliat the power still existed and was legitimate in principle. Tlie 
violations of the Act of Settlement were still more serious. Two 
of the nrticlca were repealed or modified before the acceasion of 
the Honsverian dynasty under Queen Anne. A third was sac- 
rlBced to Oeorge the First's restlessness and longing for Ids native 
country. But yet, wliat a gulf there ia between these small 
changes aud the constant revolutions wliicli have given France 
tbirteeu oonBtitutions in three quarters of a century ! All these 
cunstitntions were apparently fortitied and intrenched in a 
nwrvellouH manner against sudden changes, yet everyone was 
canisd by storm at the first assault, outworks and all ! 

[S™ Act of Settlement, (12 & 13 WiU. III. c. 8) s. 3, Sub. ss. 
3,4, 6 and 4 & 5 Anne, c. £0 ; 1 Geo. I. Stat, S, c Qt. (d).] 
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Stetion vii 

Nations compelled to break with their past iiecea- 
sarily fall back on rationalism, and try to invest its 
principles with the authority which they can no 
longer find in the prestige of history. It requires a 
considerable effort on the part of the French to acknow- 
ledge that this incongmoiis compilation which I have 
been describing is a constitution. I must compare the 
formation of the English Conatitution to a slowly 
formed and nncertain deposit at the bottom of a dull 
and cloudy liquid, as unlike as possible to the rapidly 
formed precipitatea and brilliant crystallizations to 
which I liken the French constitutions. Nevertheless, 
this strange English Constitution has its value — which 
value baa been tested by ages — and it has also its own 
peculiar genius. 

It has three special characteristics. 

First, there once had been revolutionary elements in 
this as in other constitutions, but here the revolutionary 
spirit has been turned out of its course and absorbed 
into the current of tradition. A fiction of old hereditary 
liberties is substituted for a fiction of abstract rights, 
ulaborated by reason and conquered by force. 

Secondly, the Constitution is not codified, hardly even 

written, and thus it escapes, so to say, all translation 

into common language : its language is reticent and 

veiled, the whole thing differs little from ordinary 

■ laws, so that amendments brouglit on by time easily find 
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their place in it, and enormous changes in the balance 
of powers are worked out without ever challenging 
the perils of a revision. 

Thirdly, and this gives the Constitution its high 
moral and educational power, the people are called upon 
to watch over this ark of national institutions, which 
has purposely been deprived of all means of defence 
but the strength of custom and the wisdom of public 
spirit. 
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THE SOURCES AND SPIRIT OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Section i 

K State of thinga in Frnuce haa been very iiu- 
lurable to the study of conBtitutionn,! law. The 
inatability of French political institutions was the first 
thing which brought this study into discredit. Ooveni- 
whicli hnvG sprung from a, revolution are not 
itjus to encoumge tea<;hiug wliich would recall tlio 
iniBtances of their origin nud raise the question 
their legitimooy. Even friendly appreciation has 
ltd danger» ; it provokes contradiction and suggests 
inquiry; perfect silence is safest. Only once, and 
fijT H very short time, did constitutional law figure 
UiO programme of one of the Faculties of Law 
Franco. A chair in this branch of law was created 
the illustnous Kossi, nt Paris, in 1H35. It lajised 
shortly after tlie amp d'état of December 1H51. and 
the Republic did not revive it until 187i). Jurists 
ly did not care to pursue a study which leil to uu 
they fùUûwed up other branches, to which 
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the State gave more eDcouragemcDt. This explains 
why the highest branch of public law has no classical 
literature in France. Problems of this nature may, 
with a view to some question of the day, have provided 
matter for important writings on some special point 
by statesmen,' but Rossi's book is almost the only con- 
siderable work on constitutional law which can be 
called a treatise. 

If the study of the national constitutions has been 
neglected in France, that of foreign constitutions has been 
scarcely attempted, and the French are particularly ill- 
prepared to understand them. They cannot forget that 
more than once their own ideas have ruled the world ; 
and they naively expect to find them reappearing at every 
turn. The abstract rationalism, which is the very soul 
and spirit of their creations, has a tendency to consider 
itself of universal application. Their classification is 
so elegant and refined, their plans are arranged with so 
much skill, that Frenchmen are inclined to invest them 
with an absolute value, and to think that eveiythiog ought 
to be included within the framework of these plans. 
Finally, the French language, with its passion for 
clearness and its fitness for precise formulas, leads 
Frenchmen to neglect whatever cannot be expressed 
neatly, or to force a definition on things which can 
only be described or, at best, indicated. These prejudices 
and shortcomings are a hindrance to most French authors 
in the study of foreign constitutions, and especially in 
the study of the two great Anglo-Saxon politics. 

The French have no idea that in the study of other 
constitutions they are entering another world or a 




phere bathed in another light, and that, if they should 
attempt to take thoir own atmosphere with them, all 
that they aee will be altered by a faulty refraction. 

With reganl to the English Constitution. I have 
already panted out the mistakes that are likely to be 
luade ajid how they may he avoided. I wish to show by a 
few examples that the same care is necesaary in studying 
the Anieiican Constitution. For this end also Frenchmen 
must lay oaide their intellectual habits, give up the 
idea of a ready-made framework, let the facts themselves 
penetrate their minds by alow degrees, and try to \mder- 
stond the logic of these facts instead of attempting to 
bend them to a method which never can suit them. 

The first thing to be done is to procure the English 
text of the Federal Constitution, and to be able to read 
it in the original. This piece of mlvice is really not 
auperflnoua. The knowledge of foreign langunges is 
quite recent in France, and the habit of going to the 
original text, and of rendering the exact sense of words, 
ia not of much earlier date.' 

' An umxuut tninBlittion muy, if not diecovered in good time, 
I'ring ntnint vory Borioua cnnsenuencci Shortly nfter tlie yenr 
1830 there were ouiiiiHiinicBticm» between France iind the United 
Stnto» on tlic aubjcct »f nn indemnity. It will be reniBiubered 
ihat th* iidfttionB between the French Cluunbera tind their own 
minivtry wtm niurkeil by greut bittomes», iind those between the 
lira Dntinn* wrro not lean so. Preiident Jackson went so fnr m tu 
prnpoK Hxti^iuti uieoBiirei to Oun^Tera. At this point a I'rench 
deRixitch wna rcneivcd at the White House, It beftan with these 
worIs : — "L» Qriuveni»menl FrançaU >ltmantlr" whluh an ij^urant 
•Hrrrtnry trunslated, i|iiitv simply : " The French Qoverninent 
•leninnds," President Jnekaon did not know French. Hardly 
bod he lieunl this sentence when he exclaimed, " If Iha French 
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We meet witli most curious errors of criticism and of 
interpretation in works which were looked upon as 
authorities at the beginning of the century, and even 
in publications which date only fourteen yeara back. 

Two or three examples will enable us to measure the 
extent of this evil. 

In the first edition of their collection of the charters 
and constitutions of Europe and America, authors aa 
serious as Duvergier, Dufour, and Guadet, give as the 
Constitution in force in the United States the Articles 
of the Confederation which had been actually superseded 
in 1789 by this very Constitution, and the same error is 
reproduced in their supplement published after 1830. 
Tliua, for at least forty years, and on the eve of 
Tocqueville's journey, it was believed even among 
lawyers that in the United States there was neither 
Senate, House of Representatives, President, nor Supreme 
Court, and that the great Republic was still under the 
rét/ime of that suspicious and feeble Federalism which 
had been so gloriously put an end to by Washington, 
Jeâérson, Franklin, and Hamilton, before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.' 

Qoveruinent ilarea to demand auythiag in t1ic world of tlie 
United Statos it will never get it." It wiis only ufter a betler- 
iiitbrmcd pei-sun had explained to the President that the French 
word "rfemnnrfw" answers not to the Ej^lish word " demand," 
wliicli raeona to require or exact, but to the word " raquent," that 
the irritated Qeneral confented to listen to the repreBentations oi' 
France. 

' A curiona fact : — At tlie end of the list of the conatitutions 
of the Statea, the anthora give the rules of the Senate and of the 
Hcmee of Bepreaentatives of the United States. What Senate and 
n-liut Hoiue 1 These words do not occur in the original text, 



M. Conseil does remark on this fact in a book of 
cousiderable merit on Jefferson, and ho takes the trouble 
to translate the original text. But in tlie tmnalation of 
the first article lie lets a piece of nonsense pass which 
renders it quite unintelligible. 

This piece of noasense met witli such a curious fate 
that I cannot refrain from telling the story here. The 
article saya that : " All legislative powers lierein grautetl 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives." Instead of "herein granted," M. Conseil 
puts " granted by the Representatives." Thus the 
Representatives themselves would determine not only 
their own powers but those of the Senate and of the 
whole Congress. How can this absuixlity have arisen Ï 
Probably the expression " herein granted " was in the 
translator's version rendered par lea présentes, the 
printer"» reader by mistake substituted par les Repri- 
MiUarU* r<jr those words, and M. Conseil gave the order 
for press without re-reading the manuscript. However 
it happened, Tocqueville in 1834 wanted a translation 
of tile American Constitution and took M. Conaeil's ; 
be did not read it through, and so this bit of nonsense was 
simply repeated. But this is not the end of it. The 
two eminent authors of the classical collection of the 
Constitutions of Europe and of the New Workl, edited 
in 186Î), thought they could not do better than take 
Toci^ue villa's version, naturally trusting to its exactness. 

but that Juu8 nat seem to jjive the learned authnrs any iinsniiiiieBti, 
Uid they Imvc not tliu vtigUL-at fudiiiK! uf the ui'l'ur they ai* 
BoiIUIlittIll){. 
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Like him they did not compare the transhition with 
the original Constitution, and this prodigious blunder 
was copied mechanically. Thus it happened that a 
nonsensical reading lias obtained a sort of prescriptive 
authority by being allowed to stand for three-quarters 
of a century.' 

In the some translation of the Constitution, in the 
article ^ which treats of the joint nomination of high 
functionaries by the President and the Senate the word 
nominate, which means like the LatiJi nomina.re to 
" present," " propose," " submit names," is invariably 
translated by nonivier (appoint), and the word appiÂtU 
which means " to appoint to a place," " to commission," 
is invariably translated by désipter (designate). Thus 
the single operation of nominating expressed by a 
piece of vulgar pleonasm, is erroneously substituted for 
the ingenious proceeding consisting of two stages 
(viz. nomination and appointment) which the American 
legislator has delined in the original text with the 
greatest precision. 

' The exi^llent work by MM. Darente contuinwan exiict traaela- 
tion nf the «cntence, fur the aiitltora went Lack to tho urii^nal. 

'["He [the Preaident] shitll noniinate, and, by and with the 
ndvice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint umbaaBodora, 
other public ministère, and consuls, jiidi^ea of the Supreme Court, 
luid all other officers of the United Btat^s wliuse appointments aie 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law ; but the Cungress may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments." Con- 
stitution of United SUl^s." Art. II., s. 2, 2. See Story, Com- 
menlariet on the Coiielltulitm, g. 1624 — 1&64 {4lh éd.). See Bryce, 
American C'immommaUh, i. (1st éd.), p. 77 (o).] 




Thia is what lias happened in one single document luid 
no doubt I liavo pwsaed over other like mistakes. Such 
enonnitiea will fortunately become more and more rare, 
tbtinkfl to the educational improvements lately introduced 
in France, which I am about to mentiou. Much greater 
attention than formerly ia now given to tlia teachiug 
of modern languages in secondary schools, the Society 
of Comparative Legislation has opened a wider field for 
law studies, and the committee attached to the Law 
Department of State iaauea carefiil ti-aiialations made 
by learned jurists. But I think I have said enough to 
txmvince persons who wish to study foreign constitutions 
tliat it is not safe to trust to any translation, even 
•hould it bear the name of a Tocquoville. Nothing is 
safe but reading the original. No one can be sure of 
any step taken without reading a correct and authentic 
version in the original language, and carefully studying 
tod weighing every expression contained in it. 




Section ii 

BMALI. amount of attention and study will enabk- 

Miy ouo to get a general idea of a Federal Constitution. 

But for jieraons whose ideas are formed by the ob- 

■ation of French inatitutions, this will not auffice. 

Frencliinen need to make a couataut effort to fix their 
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minds on this type of constitution bo new to them, 
and to keep up a strong, precise, and continuous 

impresaion of it. As surely as this impression is allowed 
to become feeble or slight, so certainly will the idea of 
a centralised or unitarian constitution, which Frenchmen 
have always before their minds, creep at every turn into 
their studies. Tliis idea will cause them to take up any 
analogies to it which they may discover in a Federal 
State, and twist these analogies into conformity with it. 
This conception will lead them, in places where an 
imperfect knowledge of American institutions has left 
a gap, to fill up the sketch in accordance with this idea 
of an unitai-ian state, and thus produce a very false 
picture of the whole Federal system. 

The tendency of French lawyers to treat the Con- 
stitution of the United States as if it could be com- 
1 to the French Constitution, and were amenable to 
the same kind of analysis, is like an instinct repressed 
a hundred times, but reviving again and again when it 
seems to be crashed. The only peculiarity which these 
critics seem to grasp is that local administration ia far 
more decentralized in America than in France. They 
are led into a fatal misconception of the Federal 
Constitution with its two Houses, its President, its 
Supreme Court, and its Declaration of Rights. The 
superficial analogy which exists between the two 
Constitutions, leads to comparisons which give rise to 
mistaken interpretations. 

I take this very Declaration of Rights to which I 
have just referred as an example. 

The six first amendments voted, on Jefferson's motion. 
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after the whole Constitution was passed, make n separate 
chapter in the Constitution, an addendum which in a 
manner recalls all the classical English liberties ; such as 
the freedom of the press, the right of association, the 
right of public meeting, religions liberty, trial by jury, 
tho inviolability of a man's house, the sacrednesa of 
private property, aud the like. Story, and raost other 
Ajnerican authors, call these amendments, in my opinion 
ijuite rightly, a " Declaration of BJglits." But the 
Americana understand what they iricau by this ex- 
pression, and the French misunderstand tliem. The 
iruigic BOimd of these words " Declaration of Rights " 
is BO French, and appeals so strongly to French pride, 
that it makes a Frenchman imagine he is still in hia 
own country, and has to deal with such absolute rights 
of the Man aud tlie Citizen, as French constitutions 
consecrate in the name of natural liberty and equality. 
But the bearing as well as the true spirit of these 
articles of the Federal Constitution is utterly different. 

The stipulations which form the substance of tho 
eight first amendments are essentially guarantees taken 
by tliG States against the encroachments of a foreign 
sovereignty of which the President and the Congress 
are the organs. 

At the time when these amendments were proposed, 
what tlie States wished to prevent was the possibility 
tliat any federal law or the action of any federal official 
nhuidd in any matter concerning religious freedom, the 
liberty of tlie press, the right of public meeting, &c., be 

Cay State in contravention of the principles of 
nstitution, or to the detriment of the State's 
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own legislative authority. They were stipulating for their 

State rights, not for abstract rights. With regard to the 
bearing of tlie first article, Story explains very clearly 
that, at this e]K)ch, the Episcopalians preponderated iu 
one State, the Presbyterians in another, the Cougre- 
gationalists in a third. There would have been nu 
safety for any of these sects if the Federal Government 
had been left at liberty to grant the favour and support 
of the State to any one of them to the exclusion of the 
others. " The whole power over the subject of religiou," 
adds the learned author, " is left exclusively to the 
State Governments, to be acted upon according to their 
own sense of justice and the State Constitutions." ^ 

Jeffersou is no less explicit. " I hope," said he, " that 
a Declaration of Bights will be drawn up to protect the 
people affainst the Federal Govemvient, as they ai* 
already p^'otected in most cases, against State govern- 
ment." 

In a judgment of the Supreme Court, delivered in 
1872, Judge Miller expressed himself thus: — "The 
adoption of the first eleven amendments to the 
Constitution so soon after the original instrument wae 
accepted, shows a prevailing sense of danger at that 
time from tho Federal power." * 

The 10th and last Amendment really gives a rule of 
interpretation applicable to the whole series. It rules 
that the powera which the Constitution does not 
delegate to the United States, or which it does not 

' [Story, Cnmmentariei on thé Coiitlitutloa of the U.S., 8. 1879 
(4t]i ed.) (D).] 
> Lmhiwia !i/<w!il.le,'-l>ouHe Cme». [Hi WiJkce, 83 (d).] 



refuse to the eepamte States, are resoi'ved respectively 
for the States or for the people.* " It is to be 
observed," says Ciwley, " aa a settled rule of coustruction 
of the National Constitution, that the limitations 
it imposes upon the powers of government are in all 
caaea to be underetood as limitations upon the govern- 
ment of the Union only, except where the States are 
oxpresaty mentioned." * 

These examples and quotations clearly mark in what 
sense, and for what reason, several States had demanded 
II Declaration of Rights, and made it a condition of 
their adhesion to the Federal Union. Their purpose 
WHS that Congi-ess should not be able to perform any 
Bovereigii act in any State, and force their citizens in 
matters in which they intended either to leave them 
free, or to reserve to the State the right of legislation. 
This is the point that never entered the minds, or at 
least never took root in the minds of French critics. 

For iustouc», they see that the sixtli and seventh 
Amendments guarantee trial by jury; from this they 
natuniJly infer tliat trial by jury is the right of every 
American citizen, and that no law can interfere with 
this right. Certainly, no law of Congress can take it 
iiwny ; but a State legislature could very well sanction 
some judiciary oi^anization, in which there should be 
no jury, cither in civil or criminal cases." 

' ("TliH power» not dolegiited ti> tho United States by the 

0>D«titiition, HUP prohibited by it to the States, lire rescrvad to 

llie StHtes rUMpeotively or tn the people," Ameiidinents to the 

Cotwtitiiticm, Art-XI. (d.)] 

gOoolgy, Conâtilutionat Limilatùiiu, [(let ed.) p. IS (d).] 

e Coolcy, TifattM on th« Coiiêtitutiomil Limitation». Pro- 



With regard to the Amendments, II. to VIII., a 
mistake is excusable. These Amendments are drawu 
op in the form " shall not " or " no person shall," and do 
not indicate the authorities to which their prohibitions 
are addressed. In order to determine their bearing, we 
must note that the sepai'ate States are supposed, in 
theory, to keep all rights which are not expressly de- 
nied them. It is more curious that a similar mistaki- 
could have arisen with regard to the first Amendment, 
of which the terms are clearly limitative. " Congress," 
runs the Amendment, " shall make no law, respecting 
an eatabli.'ihment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press, &c." 

Here, Congress alone is referred to, not the States, 
but certain French critics do not seem to understand 
this. Apparently they think that what binds the 
central authority, should as in France, a fortiori, bind 
the local and provincial authorities. They are accus- 
tomed to see the rights in question conceived of by the 
legislator, as inherent attributes of the person of a 
citizen, and pleadable against all authorities of whatever 
nature and degree. This habit of mind is so strong 
that it gets the upper hand, even after the truth of a 
contrary view has been demonstrated. Even Laboulaye 
after having with his usual clearness pointed out 

feawT Baldwin in u mémorandum reiwl on September II, 1878, at 
the American AMOciation of Sœiul ScieiiM at Baratoga, notice» 
what lie calls "inroads upon t!ie jury system" in it large number 
of States. In feet it b chiefly the jury in civil case» which it 
attacked. 



the restricted bearing of tho Amendmeuta. in spite 
of himaelf comes ba<!k to the French point of view, and 
gets 80 imbued with it, that he does not see tliat in hia 
examples he contradicts tho principles which he laid 
down to begin with. He puts as a hypothesis, that 
the law of a State might establish a censorship of the 
press, and require editors of papers to give security ; 
and he says that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as a guardian of the Federal Constitution, ought to 
doclaro such a law unconstitutional. The truth is that 
in such a case the Supreme Court ought simply to de- 
clare that it has no jurisdiction. Such a law would be 
unconstitutional , only if it proceeded from Congress. 
It is, if passed by a State legislature, unimpeachable 
on the greimd of unconstitutionality before the Federal 
Cotirt. 

No doubt, even if it is misunderstood, this distinction 
has no very marked practical effect, first, because in all the 
States the English Common Law without any statutory 
enactment, sanctioned most of the liberties specified by 
the eight first Amendments; secondly, because tho 
States, for reaaona which I shall explain hereafter, hod 
from excessive caution in most instances, introduced 
the liberties guaranteed by the eight first Amend- 
ments into theb' own constitittions. Nevertheless, 
oeveral events in the history of the United States 
would be incomprehensible if we lost sight of tho fact 
that the Amendments do not confer absolute rights on 
the people, but simply give them guarantees against 

B Federal power, 
moug otlier tilings it would he especially difficult 
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to explain the way in which the Southern States were 
formerly able to restrict the circulation of Abolitioniat 
publications, or the continuance of penalties or legal 
disabilities, which attached to the omission of all re- 
ligious practices in some New England States, or the 
pecuniary grants given by certain States to one or 
other of the religious sects. The Republican Con- 
vention of 1880, after having protested against these 
subventions, voted that a constitutional Amendment 
should put an end to such abuses ; a clear proof that 
the first Amendment was in principle aimed at Con- 
gress, and did not touch the liberty of the States in 
any religious matters.^ 



Section, iii 

There is another peculiarity of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which has been no better iinderetood than the 
peculiarities I have just commented upon ; nainely, that 
it is a froment, and is not intelligible when taken 
alone. It is like a body, of which you see nothing 
but the head, feet, and hands, in fact, all the parts that 

1 ReligioUH liberty was filially estabiiahed in all tlie States 
exc^ MaBsachuBsetts and Connetticiit before tlie adoption of the 
eonttitution of the United States. It was at List established in 
Ccnmecticat by the firet Conatitution (1818), and in MaasachuBgetta 
if an amendnient to the ConBtitutJon (1834). (Ezra Seaman.) 



are useful in social life, wliile tlie trunk containing thn 
vital oi;giuiB is Inddon from view. This essential part 
which is hidden, represents tlie constitutions of tlio 
separate Staten. 

They are really the indispensable compleinont of tho 
Federal Constitution, not merely an example of Its 
working, and a useful additifin. The moat thorough of 
the French critics were pre-occupied in finding ex- 
amples in America in support of their favourito theories, 
and in looking for a coiL-ititution to hold up as an ideal 
for imitation, and thus they were quite forgetful of this 
very important peculiarity They could not in fact 
deduce anything from it. unless indeed it were reasons 
lor showing how rash they themselves had been in pro- 
[Kiaing to apply certain parts of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to a country thoroughly imbued with the idea 
of unity in its institutions. Tocqueville truly remarks 
that the study of the States is the thing to begin 
with ; but in this study makes it his main object 
to find an apology for decentralization and self- 
government. He analyses enthusiastically, and gives 
a living picture of the township, and the county. 
He fluggests them as models for France. Who does 
not remember the strikiug way in which he enlarges 
OD this theme, and ia so full of the idea that moral 
forces are the only pemianent value 1 From this he 
passes on to the Federal Constitution, and only gives 
one short chapter — just five pages and a half in three 
volumes — to the constitutions of the States. 

Qn the other hand. Laboulaye interests himself solely 
B mechaniam of the national government, Natiir- 



ally after the publication of Tocqueville's work, he does 
not write another monograph on the township, but he 
says no more than his illustrious predecessor about the 
State constitutions. In his masterly book he just 
makes a few allusions to them, and throws in a few 
hasty details. 

Yet after all, how many important matters are not 
even mentioned in the Federal constitution ? How many 
great problems are left quite untouched Î For instance 
to quote one or two facta — it Ib left to State legis- 
lation to decide by whom the presidential electors are 
— to be chosen, whether by the legislatures or by the 
people, whether the body of these presidential electors 
should be chosen in a mass by each State, or individually 
by each division, whether the representatives of each 
State in Congress should be chosen by universal sufirage 
or limited suffrage, by direct or indirect suffrage, 
whether the American citizens alone should be ad- 
mitted to vote, or whether the non -naturalized emi- 
grants should enjoy the same privilege, &c. Is it not 
evident from this that the Federal Constitution is not 
a complete whole, but requires to be supplemented by 
other enactments which settle these important questions ? 

We must even go a step further and say not that 
the constitutions of the States are the complement 
of the Federal Constitution, but that the Federal 
Constitution is the complement of the State constitu- 
tions. These latter are the foundation of the edifice, 
or rather the edifice itself, of which the other is 
only the pinnacle and the crown. Doubtless French 
publicists know that the authority of Congress and of 



the Prosident is restrictetl to a small number of im- 
portant matters ; tliey are aware of what there ia of 
relative truth in Jefferson's maxim : " The federal 
government is only our department of foreign affaira." 
They would not dispute the fact (though no one re- 
marks on it), that an American citizen can according to 
Williams,' pass all his life without once having recourse 
to the Federal laws, or putting the powers of the Union 
in motion. But nevertheless French publicists are not 
firmly impressed with a permanent sense of these ad- 
mitted tacts. They think about it for a moment, and 
the next minute the idea ia set aside and they rush into 
unjustifiable compariaona between the oi^anization of 
this central authority, so restricted in its province, and 
BO rarely called into action — this system of government 
reduced to a minimum — and that of the French govern- 
ment with ita unlimited scope and universal power of 
action. 

I believe most French commentators would be 
astonished at first (though on reflection they might 
deny their surprise) if they heard it said that the real 
tuialogies in esacnce and in kind with French constitu- 
tions are to be found in the constitutions of the separate 
States. Tliey are the only constitutions in the Union 
which are created with general powers of government, 
and from which emanate as n whole, civil law, criminal 
law, industrial legislation, together with the ofBciaJa and 
judges who put these laws in force. It is the constitu- 
tion of his State alone of which the citizen feels the 
uttictive and repressive action at every turn. In the 
' Uinf. iml Fall of Ihr MnM Rtpuhlk. 
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State constitutions we fiud the real groundwork of the 
political institutiona of America ; the key to the func- 
tions of the Federal Constitution, the explanation of its 
myateries and the solution of its destiny.' 

I add one more remark which proves my point. 
Between the beginning of the Union and 1860, the 
basis of power in America underwent a complete 
change ; from being republican it became democratic, 
from democratic it became almost ochlocratic. But the 
unchangeable Federal Constitution show.'i no sign of 
this slow and gradual evolution which has lasted nearly 
a century. If wc considered the Federal Constitution 
alone, it would seem as if nothing had changed since 
nSd, and that there was no political difference to be 

' See JameBon'fl Study of llie Conelilational and Politiral Jlielory 
of thi State», 4ttL serieH of Hopkins' University Studies. 

" Let iu look for iv moment at the constitiitionul history of 
Sn){liind. Tlic iiioitt important cunatitutional measures of tlie 
Iiist sixty yciiiij have been, we may say, the Farliumentary Beform 
Acts of 1832, 1887, lfi84, the Mnuidpal Corporations Beform 
Act, the New Poor Lnw, tlie removal of Catliolic tlisahilities, 
the abolition of Cliurch rates, tlie acta for tlie organisation of 
elementary education, the reform of the univeraities, the Hucceaaion 
of changes effected in the tenure of land, the Ballot Act, and the 
DiMBtablishment of tlie Iiiah Church, Now imagine all tliis 
législation transferred to America. A moment's reflection will 
convince that, with the exception of some minor provisions (such, 
for instance, as those for redistribution), absolutely every one of 
these enactments would in this cotmtry liave been made by State 
legiahition, or possibly State conventions, and not by the 
National legislature." 

There is only one word which a Frenchman would wish to alter 
in this paragraph — the word " constitutional " applied to the 
meaaures quoted. It ought to be, "The great legislative measures, 
either organic or constitutioniil, of the lust sixty years," 
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dmwn between the America of Waahiujftou, of Jocksoa, 
or of BucliaDan. I leave America of to-day entirely 
alone. This one atartling fact ought to be enough to 
inake future French critics suspicious of the method 
which their foronninera have followed, and to incite 
tbein to give more fundamental study to the State 
constitutions, and ought, further, tji prevent them from 
taking the exception for Iho niK'. and the smaller part 
for the whole. 

\ I HAVB dwelt Upon the fact that the Federal Consti- 

tution must never be taken as standing alone, without 
looking to the State constitutions as its necessary 
adjuncts. liut before we realize the system as a 
complete whole, we must draw from other sources 
beside the State constitutions, less important no doubt, 
but fltiil worthy of notice and more ignored than the 
State constitutions. If you wish to study a machine 
which has long been at work, it ih no use to look 

I at it only in the inventor's drawing-book, or in the 
plates in which all tho different parts are carefully re- 
produced. For those plates cannot bo quite complete, 
or perfectly faithful. By constant use tlic wheels have 
mare or less chnngod their shu]»; some have adapted 
themsplves, others have become disjointed and Jo not 
work at all. so that new wheels have had to be mi]j|)lied. 
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These changes have not always been added to the 
original working plan ; we must look about for them in 
different places : sometimes in booka of sketches, or at 
the comer of a page ; often they have not been put on 
paper at all ; they can only be seen by watching the 
machine itself in motion. 

Something of this kind happened with regard to the 
American Constitution. By the side of the ancient and 
consecrated law, by degrees a complementary law has 
sprung up, formed by new interpretations which got 
established, accidental practices which were repeated, 
encroachments which were approved, whilst other 
practices fell into disuse. 

These innovations were rarely incorporated in the 
constitutional and statutory law; they became fixed 
according to circumstances in one or another collateral 
and secondary document, so unimportant sometimes that 
no one would expect it to contain such serious matter. 
Sometimes they have not taken any written form, 
and have remained purely customary law. From the 
fact that on a given point the tenor of the Constitution 
and the organic laws have not changed since the begin- 
ning, we must not conclude that on this point things 
have not changed at all ; this conclusion would lead to 
serious error. Underneath this deceptive appearance 
of unchangeableness in the Constitution, a work of 
disintegration and reformation has been going on, 
which the American jurists themselves have not always 
been able to explain and recognize in the extra-con- 
stitutional literature, or the unwritten customs in which 
its traces are to be found. 



A fortiori Frenchmen would have no chance of 
noticing this proceaa of change iiiileBs they were 
thoroughly on the look out for it. There has never 
been any evolution like thia in France. Not one of 
the French constitutions ever lasted long enough to 
lose its form or to work out its completion slowly 
through custom. Every one of these conatitutiona 
appears, like a smart new bit of machinery, straight 
from the workshop, and made in every point like the 
patented model There liavo been frequent changea in 
tliw constitutional order of things in France ; but then 
thu wliole machine was entirely altered, and all the 
<letails of the change could be and were duly entered 
in authentic documents. 

Thus it is that Frenclimen have to overcome a very 
strong pro-conceived idea, in order to make themaelves 
bolieve that the American Constitution does not con- 
tain everything, and that many important facta are 
liidden away unnamed in documents which do not form 
port of the Constitution, or in practices known only 
to statesmen. 

Tlio mode of electing the President furnishes one of 
tho best examples of these gradual changes in the 
Constitiitiou, and it has been cited more than once. 
I shall not refer to it again. Some less generally 
known fact will bring out more strongly how impossible 
it is to ItKtk to tlie articles of the Constitution alone. 

I Hpoak of the change which took place quite quietly 
in the character and privileges of the highest branch of 

38S. 

iich authors have always considered the Federal 
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Senate as n nioderatiiig cliamber, which has the 
peculiarity of representing the mxinicipal interest of the 
different States, and which besides has a right of pre- 
ventive control over the most important acts of the 
government, i'..g., tlie conclusion of treaties and the 
nomination of high functionaries. Nowadays, this view 
is tolerably correct, and will become more so ; but for 
a long time it did not represent the true state of things. 
The Senate began by being essentially a diet of pleni- 
potentiaries, an imitation and a sort of prolongation of 
the Continental Congress, and was, besides this, an 
executive council like the assemblies, which, under the 
same of a Council originally assisted the governor in 
most of the colonies ot New England. 

To begin with, the Senate itself did not take its 
functions as a legislative chamber very seriously. 
Everything which has been collected of the corre- 
spondence of the senators witli the local fuisemblies 
proves that in the early times they considered thernselves 
simply as agents in constant relation with their priu' 
cipals, whose will was tlieir law. The expressions used 
in the communications of many of the States with their 
delegates in Congress are — requested for the represe»' 
tfttives and iiidruded for the aenatora. In Jackson'i 
time Senator Tyler resigned his seat because his 
conscience would not allow him, in accordance with the 
instructions received from the government of his State, 
to vote for the rescinding of the famous resolution 
relating to the affair of the National Bank, A 
scrupulous ambassador could not act otherwise. In 
182« the Senate was dismissing a hill, the object of 
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which was to establish protective rights for tlie sale of 
herap. Tho proposal was very favourable to Kentucky, 
and the legislature of that State was following the die- 
cuBsion from a distance with great interest.' Mr. 
Rowou, a senator of Kentucky, strongly opposed this 
protectioniBt measure. At the end of his speech he 
added : " It might be supposed after all I have said 
that I should vote against the bill, but I have no right 
to aubstituto niy own opinion for that of my State." We 
find cascB of the same kind down to our own time, but 
they become rarer. Diplomatic depondoncG is gradually 
giving way to a kind of parliamentary indopendeuce ; 
and the choiucteristica of a second chamber, at first very 
much in the shade, become stronger every year, and 
gain ground over the tyjio of an international conference 
wliich was at first strongly marked. 

By means of a similar evolution, tho same character- 
istics end by gaining the up])er hand over those which 
tho Senate dorives from its functions aa an executive 
council. In 1780 the Senate conceives of itself much 
loss AS a branch of the legislature, than as a sort of 
State Council associated with the exercise of the presi- 
dential iwwer.' It thon consisted of twenty-six members 
only ; it was therefore less fitted than nowwlaya to give 
ample deliberation to laws, and more fitted to direct 
business itself. Its chief occupation was to collaborate 
with the head of tho State in the appointment of 
ministers, the choice of ambassadors, and tho drawing 
up of treaties. 



^^V WaUing, 



Sm Bentun, Thirty Year» in ('iiiuiru». 

Wellingi quoted by Frwicie LiebtT (on Civil Ivibcrty). 




A document 'which has beeu neglected, indeed one 
might alnioBt say forgotten, the ancient standing orders 
of the Senate, gives an undeniable proof of the Senate's 
voluntary avoidance of publicity. We see from these 
standing orders that for hve years the Senate abstained 
from meeting in public. When it met to deliberate 
in its executive or diplomatic capacity, i.e,, when per- 
sonal questions were discussed, or the text of a treaty, 
secrecy was a matter of obvious propriety. Even to-day, 
debates of this kind are not held in public, and the 
reason is easily understood. Debates on the other 
hand, of a legislative or financial nature, are not suited 
for being carried on behind closed doors. They lose 
half their value if they are not heard by the outside 
public. If, nevertheless, as waa the case, debates on 
legislative and financial matters were carried on by the 
Senate in private, the reason was that they were con- 
sidered as a merely incidental duty of the Senate, and 
it was not thought worth while to make an exception 
in their case to the general rule of privacy. 

It was not till February 20, 1794, that the Senate 
consented to open its doora to the public, and there was 
even some liesitation about this. More than one 
member of the assembly considered that the chamber 
was by tliis move giving up its somewhat mysterious 
part of counsel and confidant of the executive power. 

Even after this first step the Senate remained more 
than twenty-five years without providing itself with 
what in America may be truly called the organs of the 
legislative function : I mean permanent committees 
Since 179!) the House of Representatives had felt 
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the necessity of these organs, and Imcl appointed a 
certain number of committees: five, I think, quickly 
increased to nine, and then to forty or fifty. Thus for 
every important bill there was a commission ready 
formed, and competent to examine, discusB, and report 
on it in the chamber. Besides, an we shall see shortly, 
it is through these committees that the legislative 
power communicates well or ill with the executive, and 
that a more or leas regular action is brought to bear 
by the one power on the other. 

Iiator than the beginning of tho century (i.e. up to 
1816), the Senate had no permanent committees ; it was 
only during the second session of the fourteenth Congress, 
that at last awakening to the importance of its legis- 
lative function, it determined to imitate the House 
of Representatives on this point. From that time the 
discussions of tho Senate became more ample and in- 
teresting; it had forty members, nowadays it has more 
than double the number.* The process of evolution by 
which the Senate was transformed into a legislative 
Chamber was of necessity followed out until it reached 
its complete development. 

Wo see, therefore, how very necessary it is to pay 

I great attentiou to dates in these matters, and how 
liable the observer, who consults nothing but the official 
documents, is to obtain incorrect information. 

I During tlie early years of the Union, everyone was 

ready to prophesy for the House of Re]H'esentativea 
a destiny as brilliant as that of the Englisli House 

Iommons. But people were guided by a merely 
: 




external analogy. If they bad looked closer they would 
have perceived that according to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, as well as according to the letter, the prepon- 
derating power must belong to the Senate, But the 
Senate itself gave way to the same mistaken idea. 
The standing orders which I have quoted bear the 
traces of the hesitations and scruples which long kept 
the power of the Senate far below what it possessed 
ivccording to the Constitution, 

We also see how by degrees the Senate regained the 
ground which the House of Representatives at first 
occupied, because it was deserted by the Senate. In 
fact, a profound transformation, a distinct displacement 
of authority and influence, a decisive change in the 
balance of power took place, and this without leaving 
any mark on the Constitution, On the other hand, 
this increase in the power of the Senate did not, as one 
might naturally suppose, accrue to it in its character of 
a Chamber which represented the States, and the mu- 
nicipal spirit incorporated in such a Chamber, During 
the period of tliis change, the Senate had come nearer 
and nearer to the type of a second legislative Chamber, 
and had become very markedly imbued with a national 
spirit. All this complex and varied evolution would be 
qidte concealed from anyone who only referred to the 
Articles of the Constitution or to Statutes to determine its 
course, and who did not seek for light in the collateral 
documents of which I have noticed the importance, 

The right of priority in the House of Representatives 
in financial matters gives rise to remarks of the ai 
nature. 



The Constitiitiotial Article, originally proposed in the 
Convention of Philtulelphia, aettled that H ilia for 
rainnff or appropri/itiiig money should originate in tht> 
House of Representatives, but the Article an Anally 
adopted,' left this privilege of initiation to the House of 
Representatives only in the case of BÎIIh for raising 
revenue. lu spite of this the practica, oa old as the 
Conatitution itself, is to originate in the House of 
RopresentativoR, not only for Billa for raising revenue 
but also general Appropriation Bills. Cuatorii, there- 
fore, has restored to the House of Representatives to 
the full that right of originating money Bills which a 
special provision of the Constitution, passiid for that 
very purp<»se, gave to the House only in part. 

But on the other hand, this riglit wliioh thu legislator 
m«ant to be lulvanttvgeous to the popular hnuidi of tfao 
CongrcBB bcfîame, incredible its it may soeni, a cause of 
inferiority and of dimtnished infiuencu in finatieial 
matters. This was the effect of tho standing order 
which the House of Representatives madii for itself. 

This is what takes place. 

The money Bills passed by the représentative» 
are sent to the Senate, which has power to amend 
them. The Senate makes great use of this right of 
amendment, sometimes even abuses it. When a money 
Bill raodifiod by the Senate comes back to the House of 

< [" All B<U« for ralsinft reviinur bIioII nrigjnnto In the Houso 
ot Rupivuentolivs» j but llie Sennt» may propuse or oonciir with 
■luondiuctilii lu pn utli«r BUU." Vimnlilulum «/ Uuittti SInit», 
Compare Story, On Ihr. CimttitvUon (4tli «1,). i«. 874 

')■) 
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Representatives it is usually late in the Session. Now 
it is the rule that the House of Representatives should 
not even take notice of the amendments of the Senate ; 
the House without giving them a hearing refuses to 
adopt thera. The Senate sticks to the amendments, 
and by common consent the Bill is sent to a committee 
consisting of three representatives and three senators. 
This committee examines and discusses, works out a 
compromise, and sends it with a report to the two 
branches of Congress, One might suppose that at this 
stage the clauses of the Bill would be diaeuased in the 
House of Representatives. Quite the contrary. Accord- 
ing to the standing orders of each House, no motion 
tending to amend the conclusions of the report can be 
received and put to tlie vote by the Chairman. The 
House of Representatives, like the Senate, is obliged 
to accept or reject the report as a whole exactly aa 
it comes from the commission. If, as occasionally 
happens, the House rejects the report, a new com- 
mission meets, makes a new report, and this time it 
is difficult for the House, from ,want of time, not to 
give in, and especially in the year when its existence 
comes to an end on March 4. 

It is easy to see the great advantage which this pro- 
cedure gives to the Senate.' All the clauses which are 
originated in the House of Representatives are amply, 
seriously, and effectively discussed in the Senate, but 
the amendments which originate with the Senate are 
hardly ever discussed in the House of Representatives; 

' Sea on this «iiliject an article by Senator Hmir, North 
Amtrica litvieii; Fi:U, 1879, vol. 138, p, 113. 



ill fact, the House does not tiiko cugnizance of them. 
The HouBOi knows of nothing but the conclusions of 
u tiiixod commission in which it is represented by only 
three of its members, and which deliberates out of its 
preseueei it pronounces on these conclusions as n whole, 
and not on each amendment. If only the three senators, 
members of the commission, show a little fimmess, the 
greater number of the amendments recommended by 
the Senate are kept in tho terms of the compromise 
recommended by tho commission, and the representa- 
tives are obliged to ratify it from want of time to do 
otherwise. The Soniito and its commission, to do them 
justice, never press privileges to the extreme. 

The condition in which tlio Houso of Representatives 
of the tTnited States usually finds itself in reference to 
the budget amended by the Senate resembles the 
jwsition of the French Senate, when at the end of the 
year it ha« submitted to it tho budget voted by thy 
(Jhamber, and tho Senate is obliged to pass it in haste, 
leat it should bo compelled to resort to the inevitable 
expedient of provisional votes for a few months. 

An eminent statesman of the United States might 
wtdl aay in 1880 that all the effort,s made by the House 
of Representatives in l«3a, lH5b. and 1870. to defend 
it» right of priority against the inroads of the Senate 
hod been detrimental to its legislative equality. The 
HouiK^ would have gained by dropping a privilege of 
which tho real gain has fallen to the Senate. Of all 
thitt no one would have any idea who read nothing 

I tbii Articles of the Constitution, 
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Section v 

We have seen what care must be taken in order to 
become tkcroughly acquainted with eveiy part of the 
American Constitution and ita exact meaning. No leas 
care is necesaary to understand the fitting of all its 
wheels, the mechanism in its regular working, and to 
form a judgment of it in accordance with the results of 
its working. 

The first impreaaion which an impartial study of the 
subject leaves on the mind is that serious faults of con- 
struction exist in the Federal Constitution, and that it 
is a very imperfect machine which must break at the 
first turn of the wheels. One would imagine that the 
prime object of any constitution must be to establish 
concert between the executive and legislative powers to 
prevent violent conflicts between them, or at all events 
to prevent such conflicts from perpetuating themselves, 
and for this end to contrive prompt means of peaceful 
arrangement ; but the Federal Constitution seems al- 
most to have made it an object to raise conflieta, to 
organize and to embitter them ; it multiplies the oppor- 
tunities for disagreements and lets them last aa long aa 
possible. 

In all times and in all countries every effort has been 
made to create and keep up a good understanding be- 
tween the legislative and the executive power. This is 
of course an all-important point. In England especially, 
the first care of statesmen has been to bring the two 



powers into harmony as much as possible, and to find 
points of contact between them ; they have, so to say, 
grafted the one power upon the other, and, foreseeing 
that the harmony between the two might occasionally 
be troubled, they have made provisions for speedily 
re-eatablishing it in accordance with the will of the 
people. The Convention of Philadelphia, clinging 
superstitiously to Montesquieu's doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers,' spent all its eflforts in keeping the 
legislative and executive powers separate. The paths 
laid out for them are invariably parallel ; they do not 
cross at any point. The powers can see one another 
threaten eacli other by a took or by a word from afar, 
but there are no croaa-rooda where thoy can meet and 
langage in a hand-to-hand struggle, which might give 
the victory and the last word to tlie one or to the other. 
In England tlie ministers are members of the 
Houses, and direct oil the legislative work. Nothing 
call be more rational than this plan. Of course the 
ministers are those who beat know the necessities and 
difficulties of the government; they see more clearly 
than others what laws it will be expedient to make. 
Since tliey are responsible for the measures passed, they 
are forced to take good care not to let ill-considered and 
vexatious schemes be proposed. In America the ministers 
lire not admitted to Congresa. The President and his 
constitutional advisers communicate with the Houses by 
ineiisageB and written statements only. The President, 
«tty» the Second Article * of the Constitution, shall from 

e Dt VHtpnt dt* Loii, livre xi. ch. iv., v (d).] 
^Ha tholl Troni time tu tiniti |{ive to Congresa infurmatiuii «f 



time to time give information to the CongreBS of the 
United State», and recommend to its consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary or expedient. But 
neither the President nor the ministers can follow up 
these propositions, or rather motions, within the pre- 
cincts of Congress. They may not turn them into formal 
Bills and support them with the authority which belongs 
to a responsible government; they may not dissipate 
misunderstandings and turn aside amendments which 
go against the object of the law, or modify the wording 
of the Bill in the course of debate according to the 
feeling shown by the assembly. All these conditions of 
a matured, wise, and consistent legislative action are 
denied to the President and the ministers. They can 
only make themselves heard behind the scenes. 

When ministers can be members of the legislature it 
very soon becomes the nile that they always must be 
members, and better still, that they must also be the 
leaders of the parliamentary majority. This is what 
happens in England, In form it is always the sovereign 
who appoints the ministers ; but in fact they are chi 
by the most eminent of their number, the Prime 
Minister, who is himself more or less directly chosen 
by the majority of the House of Commons. It 
matter of course that the ministers put into office by 
the majority do not remain in office when the majority 
is no longer on their side. The least sign of want of 
confidence ia enough to make them retire. They may 

the state ur the Uiiiou, and recommend to their coDBidcratiou such 
measures as he shall judge necessarj and expedient." — ConstitvUnfi 
of United States, Art. II. sec. 3 (d).] 



be eminent peraonages, adored leadera, or admired 
orators ; one and all make it a point of honour not to 
be told twice over that they are out of favour. In the 
case of a disagreement of opinion between the Cabinet 
and the House the conflict is ended at once. The 
miniatera. struck by an adverse vote, resign ; they give 
way to othera whose opinions agree with those of tlie 
majority; harmony is re-established between the 
k'gislative and the executive. 

This mechanism, which makes the Government so 
aeusitivo to being placed in a minority, is unknown ia 
the United States. Neither of the two Houses has the 
power of overturning the ministry. The fact ia, that 
their ministerial Cabinet ia not a council of politiciana ; 
it is simply a committee of chief officials who are at 
the head of the Civil Service and are liable to removal. 
These adminiatratora liave nothing to do with the 
Housea ; they are dependent not on the House but 
on the Président. A vote of want of confidence does 
not affect tliom as long as they have the confidence 
of their chief. It ia their acknowledged duty to rally 
round him when Congress is hostile to him ; besides. 
none of the measures brought before tlougresa bear 
their iiamea ; they do not take part personally in any 
debate. A parliamentary demonstration does not touch 
either their vanity as orators or their responsibility as 
JltAtesmen. Congress has, however, one course of action 
t them : that is, an impeachment followed by a 
lation by a majority of two-thirda of the Senate.' 

ittilvliim of UiiiUtl Siati-ii, Art, I., eeu, 3, ami Story 
Coiitlituiio'i (4lh cl,). Kf. 742—813 (D).] 
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But this is a clumsy anil unwieldy weapon which, except 
in ease of open treason, is only fit to be shelved in a 
museum of constitutional antiquities. The ministry can 
therefore remain in ofBco against the wish of CongresB 
and lead the country into a course of action which they 
disapprove, provided the President agrees with them, 
iind this agreement could be prolonged through the 
whole of a Preaidoiitial term, i.e. four years. This state 
of things strikes one as giving rise to a permanent state 
of conflict established by the Constitution itself. 

A legislature systematically hostile, which cannot 
overturn the Govenmieut, can yet prevent it from 
governing by refusing to pass laws or to grant necessary 
supplies. For this case the English Constitution pro- 
vides another way of re-establishing harmony, that is 
the dissolution of Parliament, followed by fresh elections. 
Either the old majority remains, or it gives way to a 
new majority favourable to the ministers ; according to 
the result they remain in office or retire from it. In 
six weeks harmony is restored between the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet. In America the ministry 
has not this resource of appealing to the country and 
asking to know the wishes of the people. It is obliged 
to wait till the powers of the House of Representatives 
(named for two years) have nm out, and till the Senate 
itself (renewed by thirds in the course of six years) has 
gone through one or two elections. All this time the 
ministers are tied to hostile Assemblies, subjected to 
see all their acts taken in bad part, and obliged to do 
without laws which they think most necessary. They 
make up their minds to attempt very little ; they calcu- 



late all their measures ao as not to raise a storm ; they • 
give up all pla«8 fur the carrying out of which a 
government has to ask for confidence and time. Their 
policy becomes colourless, hesitating, and aims only at 
immediate results. 

Never was more art brought to bear iu keeping up 
and prolonging the existence of a government which, 
weak and divided against itself, without policy uud 
without credit, will not or cannot carry out the will of 
the nation. 

There are, however, some exceptions to the theory of 
separation of the powers in America. I will only men- 
tion two which are so singular and in such flagrant 
contradiction both to the principles of American institu- 
tions and to the most evident practical needs that their 
[x^miaucnt preservation seems at first sight almost in- 
«xpliciibli!. 

The American Constitution of l7H0 intended the 
«xecutivc power to be master iu its own domain; one 
would therefore have expected the Constitution to 
have secured to this power the free choice of its own 
agents and especially of its ministers. By no means; 
these ministers who, when once appointed, arc beyond 
the control of both Houses, can only be cliosen with the 
assent of one of them, that is of the Senate, and it is 
not even upon the composition of the ministry as a 
body that the Senate pronounces a <lecision. Individual 
names for each office are submitted to it. It can take ' 
one and reject another, and upset all the combinations 
of the power — i.e., the President — responsible for the 
appointnieut. The authority exercised by the Senate 
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is not a political control in a wide sense, but comes 
down to all the pettiness of a personal question. This 
authority is not enough to exercise a large and salutary 
influence, but is a kind of control which does nothing 
but hinder, worry, and weaken. As to the other House, 
the popular House, it has no influence on the selection 
of niinisters either before or after their appointment, 
It ia not permitted to penetrate the sphere in which the 
Government ia conatituted. Why, if the Senate inter- 
feres, is the Houae of Representatives set aside Î Thia 
can be explained by certain causes which we shall have 
to define later on in treating of the spirit of the 
Conatitution, But why, if the intervention of the 
Senate ia of value, can it not be renewed and, if 
necessary, correct an error in the first choice of 
ministers 'I 

The second exception of which I have spoken i.'* 
still more surprising. The President prepares treaties ; 
he discusses the conditions with foreign governments, 
and signs the treaty. But while in England, for 
example, the treaty is rendered complete and perfect 
by the signature of the aovereign, the Conatitution of 
the United States requires over and above this a 
sitting of the Senate to discuss and approve the treaty, 
and no leaa than a majority of two-thirda in order to 
ratify it.^ Thus one-third plus one member of the 
Senate can hold in check two otlier thirda of the Senate. 
tlie executive, i.e, the President and ministers, in fact all 
the other powers of the state. This one-third alone 

Tlte treaty of 1795 with England wub only piuîsed by the 
itriot eoMtitutionnl uugority (two-thinlB). 
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can set at naught the work of a decided majority, uiul 
disturb the friendly relations of the state with a 
foreign power disposed to bo conciliatory. The tihcntm 
vtt.0 of Poland was not a more extraordinary institution. 
Finally, that nothing may be wanting to the strange- 
ness of this constitutional mechanism, if this same 
treaty is passed, it will not bo submitted to or referred 
to the House of Representatives, which has no more 
right to be informed about it than ordinary citizens, 
The President and the Senate may, for example, cede 
or annex territories, and yet nothing of the fact will 
appear in the discussions of the House of Reproaentativi.'.s 
unless the cession involves expenditure or receipt nf 
money. Besides, I must add that even if the trt'iity 
contains clauses imposing a charge on the public 
revenue, it is the rule, since Washington's time, tlint 
the House of Rt-prosentativea should not discuss tlit- 
terms of the treaty adopted by tlio Senate, but a^^cept 
it in silence as an accomplished fact, and simply vote 
the necessary funds.i 

Frenchmen are accustomed to conceive of a con- 
stitution aa a philosophical work in which everyth i njf is 
deducod from a principle, as a work of art of which the 
order and symmetry must be perfect, as a scicntitic 
machine of which tho plan is so exact, the steel so lino 
and firm, that the very smallest hitch is impossible. 
They are therefore overcome with astonishment at this 
rough sketch, fiiU of incongruities and mistakes, this 
coarse machinery fashioned with a rough implement ; 
. and they ask themselves by what mysterious operation 
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everything which ought to produce perpetual accidents, 
stoppages, and dislocations, yet results in a regular, in- 
offensive, and even satisfactory movement. 

The working of the machines is less mysterious than 
it seems to be at first sight. Suppose an engine given 
in charge to machinists with whom dexterity and 
presence of mind are inherited qualities. Suppose, 
further, that the engine ia something special and 
peculiar, and that the greater number of machines in 
the factory are moved by secondary and independent 
motive powers. Suppose, finally, that the factory is 
placed in a bare country, far from other factories and 
human crowds. Many precautions which would be 
necessary elsewhere will be superfluous here. Many a 
prohibition, many a preventive measure may be spared, 
and it will even be expedient to let certain causes of 
irregularity, or slackening of power, exist if at this 
price advantages of another kind are secured ; for one 
need not fear that the general action will thereby be 
disturbed, 

I have just quoted an example of what the wisdom 
of politicians can do to lesson the effect of a vicious 
constitutional arrangement. We have seen that in 
Washington's time the House of Representatives was 
obUged to give up discussing the terms of a treaty 
concluded by the President with the approval of the 
Senate. Since that time the House has been wise 
enough not to raise any sharp conflict in such matters, 
and to accept the interpretation of the Constitution 
which 80 seriously diminished its power. In this 
til ere is an amount of self-denial of which few 



popular assemblies on the Continent would have been 
capable. 

lu like maimer the Senate, investod by the Constitu- 
tion with a right of veto in the choice of the Secretaries 
of State, mode a permanent rule for itself to ratify the 
propositions of the President purely and simply, gvijd 
when the President is not in agreement with the 
majority of the Assembly, and from this rule it hardly 
over deviated except during a time of crisis or of irre- 
concilable struggle.' A majority which does not abuse 
its privileges against an adversary, a representative body 
which keeps discreetly within the rights assigned to it by 
the Constitution, a legislative body which understand» 
and respects even to its own disadvantage the con- 
ditions of a government's existence — these are three 
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Dutin^ the confliut with President Johiiuon, tlie " Teuuru iif 
Act" extended the control eierciaed by the Senate to the 

of the difniuKal of Secretftrie» of State. Tlie law eiyoined 
the Président, whenever he took so extreme a etep, to refer the 
niatter to the Senate and the Senate could, at its pleiwui'e, 
keep the diimiased minister in oliice, or reinstate him. This 
WHS virtually doing away with the responsibility of the ex- 
ecutive. A President, served by subordinates whom he does not 
wish for, and who are forced upon hini after he has moTtally 
offended them, ceases to be the unfettered author of the acts of 
bia Oovemment, and can no longer be held responsible for them. 
This Act was puaed to meet the immediate circumstances of the 
day ; it was u real measure of war, and was not put in force afler 
the acnto sta^fea of the conflict Iind come to an end. After bein^; 
modilleil in 18111), it had become a dead letter, when recently 
(March 3, IBBT) tlie Atnericans decided to repeal it. This won it 
meritorious return to the true principles and evident spirit nl' 
thslr Constitution. 
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mi racles which presuppoBii more wisdom than one 
would expect to find in an out and out democracy. 

I will quote a final example of this practical 
American spirit which though always vigorous and 
clear, has been in this case wanting in breadth of view 
and foresight. It la a further illustration of how 
practice silently modifies the text of the law. 

Bagehot haa given a formula for the paradox which 
ia the basis of the parliamentary régime. A repre- 
sentative assembly such as the House of Commons is in 
substance a meeting. Now the qualities which are most 
certain to be wanting, or to be nullified, in a meeting are 
those of self-control, experience, calmness and reflection, 
prescience and continuity, without which there can 
be no good laws or good government. A representa- 
tive assembly is therefore specially unfit to legis- 
late, and yet this is the special function of such au 




We know how the English have got round the 
difficulty and have turned the House of Commons into 
a fairly working legislative body. The members of the 
two parties which divide the House begin by giving up 
their initiative into the hands of their chiefs. These 
chiefs are the ministers ortheir acknowledged successors. 
They are prudent and enlightened men, marked out in 
the country and the House by a slow process of selection 
and formed by the exercise of power. Their party 
respects and obeys them. In fact, all the elaboration 
and preparation of the laws is taken away from the 
House, or meeting, and delegated to this small number 
who understand the work and agree among 



tbcinselveB. Thus the nonditiona of good legislative 
work are re-eBtabHshed. 

This iDgsninus device was not a resource open to the 
Americans. In the United States the ministers are 
by the Constitution excluded from Congress ; they do 
not depend on Congress and have no authority in 
it. No one else, however, takes up the directing power 
which the ministers do not exercise in Congress. There 
are, it is true, in America aa in England, two great 
parties. These parties are fairly compact and under 
discipline tliroughout the country, because there they 
need to act together in order to carry by assault the 
!*re8idency or a majority in Congress. They are not 
BO much bound together in Congress, because there 
they have no attacks to lea'i, the ministerial power 
being beyond their reach. In the very precincts of 
Congress the party bond is relaxed ; the great political 
uuitioB tend to become disunited for want of an im- 
portant end, which cannot be attained without co- 
ordinated and concerted action, and for want of a 
supreme chief to whom aU submit in order the more 
Huroly to attain this end. Every member is left to 
himself to follow his fancy and consult nothing but 
his own interests, and is tempted to follow his own 
(lourse without measure or scniple. This parliamentary 
individualism can hardly fii.il to produce legislation 
which is at once redundant and futile, incoherent and 
(Contrail ictory, which is almost always narrow and partial, 
lacking any marked character, without connection, and 
tature. 
3»e Americana felt the danger, and this is how the 
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House of Representatives went to work to obviate it. 
At the beginniug of the session the Speaker names 
forty-eight committees corresponding to the principal 
ministerial departments. There are distinct committees 
for the appropriations, ways and means, elections, foreign 
affairs, public liinds, railways and canals, commerce, 
judiciary, Ac' The Bills, thousands of which are pre- 
sented during the sitting of Congress, are as a matter 
of course sent to the committees within whose com- 
petence they are held to falJ. It is needless to say 
that the immense majority of these Bills has no 
chance of being read or reported; there is no time for 
it. The House does not sit (reckoning all deduc- 
tions) for more than a hundred days in two years. 
This only gives an average of two hours for con- 
sidering the report of each committee. Over and 
above this, the two financial committees and two or 
three others have the privilege of being heard by per- 
ference at any time — they displace the committee which 
has the floor of the House and present their own reports, 
which often give rise to long debates. The time 
allotted to the other committees is thus cut down. The 
consequence is, that an enormous number of Bills are 
simply stopped. Those only reach the House which 
have the good luck to interest the chairman or the chief 
members of the particular committee. In a sitting— a 
strange rule indeed — the reporter alone has the right of 
speaking and that for an hour. He may give up a few 
minutes of this short time to the members who wish to 
give their views on the subject, and he generally does 
' [See Bryce, Ama-kan Covtmonwealt/i, i., p. 218 (let ed.) (d).] 
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fto with a good grace. In every case, before hia hour has 
expired, be always asks for the previous question, and 
the House hardly ever refuses to vote it. The previous 
question is a sort of closure after a fixed time ; the effect 
ia to give the reporter an hour longer, after which the 
matter ia dismissed. But, during the first hour, no amend- 
ment can have been proposed without the conaent of the 
reporter, nor can it be done in the second hour, after 
the vote of the previous question tlierefore it is a most 
difficult matter to moilify in any way whatever the 
terras of a Bill reported by tho committee. They must 
needs be accepted as they are or rejected entirely. 
Note, further, that the committee which has the floor 
in the person of one of its members has always more 
Bills to report on than there is time for ; it hurries them 
on, and cuta short discussion in order to introduce its 
other Bills which are waiting to follow. Note, lastly, 
that the other committees i.e. in reality all the members 
of the House, are interested in not letting the discussion 
be prolonged in order that they may not have to wait too 
long for their turn. Therefore the members only make a 
few short remarks before voting. In short, everything 
contributes, on the one hand, to shorten debates, on the 
i>ther, to weaken them by hindering the right of proposing 
lunuudmeuts. Even with these relative facilities for 
j{ottiug on with business, too few bills, out of the 
DiionnuuB number brought in, would reach tho stage of 
a final vote, unless there were some further resource. 
For this reason, every Monday at a certain hour, but 
ttspecittlly during the Inst teu days of the session, every 
■number is allowed to demand the suspension of the 
C.L. 



standing orders; and if two-thirds of the members 
agree to the demand (which is decided simply by 
putting it to the vote without discussion), the Bill 
before the House is passed or rejected without debate 
and without amendment. Thus, at the last moment 
and when about to adjourn, the House avoids the 
discredit of having done no work at all, by throwing 
the doors wide open and letting Bills pass through pile- 
■mile without any serious examination ; and this care- 
lessness is after all as discreditable as the chai;ge of 
idleness. 

The result of all this is clear. The danger of 
excessive legislation has been avoided ; but this is 
achieved at a great price. In substance, the House 
has deprived its members of their initiative, and has 
given up its own deliberative function. This state of 
things reminds one in more than one respect of the 
French Imperial Corps Législatif of 1852, which 
voted without free power of amendment, on Bills pre- 
pared outside its walls by the Conseil d'État. In America 
the part of the Conseil d'État is performed by the forty- 
eight small permanent committees. It is they who have 
the initiative, the direction, and supreme control of all 
the legislative work. In appearance, and in the opinion 
of the masses, the House has kept the liberty of speech 
and discussion which the first American Constitutions 
consider as " essential to the rights of the nation." In 
fact, and without any trace in the Articles of the Consti- 
tution of such a great change, the House has ceased to be 
a debating assembly ; it is only an instrument for hasty 
voting on the proposals which fifty small committees 



have prepared behiod closed doors. The Americans are 
stranf^ra to, or Imve uow tost sight of, that breadth of 
parliMnentary debate which, in the English House of 
Oommous, opeua a wide field for talent, for enlightened 
views, and for new ideas. In England this publicity of 
dvbHtv helps to form public opinion, and gives the whole 
Dttiuu a share in resolutions which are considered at great 
length, and abundantly attacked and defended before its 
eyes. By this means the higher political life, after being 
eondeiiBed and purified in Parliament is, in a sense, 
difl^ued among the mosses. By the dryness, brevity and 
niiBoemly haste of its procedure, the House of Repre- 
WBtatives has lost touch with the country ; it has ceased 
to awaken any echoes outside its walls. At the present 
tame it is very much farther from representing the 
people than if, instead of going as far aa universal 
suffrage, it had kept to an infinitely narrower franchise, 
but had preserved at the same time the freedom, fulness, 
tuid majesty of its debates. Threatened with want of 
moderation and "' confusion of tangues " in their legis- 
lation, and deprived of the flexible checks afforded 
by the presence of the ministers in Parliament, the 
Americans have been obliged to adopt rules so rigid and 
atringvnt that they stifle, or as Americans say " gag," all 
ilubute in the House. Like causes produce like results, 
and tlic House of Representatives is thus brought dovro 
to the humiliating condition and rôle of the French 
Corpa Légùlulif» under the first and second Empires. 

The internal organization of these same Parliamentarj- 
coRUuittoos, both in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, is no less important in its political influence. 



I have recalled the fact that the Amencan ministers 
have no right of entry into Congress, and it ia astonish- 
ing that such a complete separation of the executive 
and legislative power has not been more injurious than 
it has been to the management of public affairs. 
Among other reasons this is caused by a practice which 
has become established between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and which is not even to be 
found in the standing orders. It ia purely customary, 
and not written. It will be understood that among the 
permanent committees, of which I have spoken above, 
there must be one which corresponds to each ministerial 
department. A Secretary of State who wishes to get a 
bill introduced first comes to an understanding with the 
chairman of the proper committees in the House of 
Representatives and iu the Senate. Every one of these 
chairmen is like an outside head of each of the corre- 
sponding ministerial departments, or a counsel whose 
advice must be taken for every step ; sometimes if one 
of these heads is of superior capacity, he becomes the 
real minister of the department. This was the case 
with Sumner, the illustrious chairman of the com- 
mittee for foreign affairs in the Senate ; for the whole 
of a long period he directed the foreign policy of the 
Union. 

In spite of all this the organization remains a very 
faulty one. First of all, these chairmen are two in 
number and it may happen that they disagree ; or 
that they are both opposed to the administration 
and will not accept any of its proposals. Apparently 
one of these disagreements would be sufficient to 
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bring affairs to an absolute dead lock. At a very early 
date Congress in its wisdom took steps to diminish 
the frequency of these vexatious disagreements. I fiud 
in 1841 the following practice established in both 
Houses : first that the special committees, as well 
as the permanent committees corrosponding to the 
miniaterial departments, should be composed of a 
majority of members of the government party, plua a 
considerable minority belongmg to the opposition ; 
secondly that the author of a proposed law shoiild 
always be chairman of the special committee charged 
with examining and reporting thereou. In that very 
year the President ^j*o Icm. of the Senate hod appointed a 
committee of an entirely party character and consisting 
of members of the opposition. He was sternly called 
to order by Mr. King, a man of weight, who bore witness 
to the fact that the contrary and almost immemorial 
practice has beeu always followed by the Senate,' 

Thus it is no longer impossible to bridge over this gulf 
which separated the government and Congress. First 
a ford, so to say, was made over the river, by means of 
the standing committees ; then, ou the other side 
of the ford, a good landing place was provided, so that 
the ministers could bring their measure to shore without 
any difficulty. Now when some friend to the ministers 
presents the bill it is well received, examined favour- 
ably by a competent and friendly committee, and 
on the report of this committee it is submitted to tlie 
final judgment of the Chamber. 

A practice which supposes such an extraordinary 
1 Thirl;/ Year» in Cviigrtft, Bi'iiUm, ii., 23b. 
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degree of moderation and wisdom has not, so far as 
I can judge, been able to reaist party spirit. I have 
before my eyea the composition of all the committees of 
the Senate in 1S77. The Senate was then democratic, 
the administration republican. The majority in all the 
permanent senatorial committees had been given to the 
democratic party. So much of the ancient practice 
remained that the governmental minority in these 
committees was aa large as it could be without ceasing 
to be a minority ; it was invariably half the number 
minus one. and the members called to sit in this 
minority were necessarily the oldest, the most ex- 
perienced and consequently the most moderate, and 
those most free from the passions which rouse systematic 
opposition.' Even without exaggerating the importance 
of these curious modiiications and without denying the 
uncertainty of the customary law which sanctions them, 
I think it is impossible to have a true idea of the 
effects produced in America by the incompatibility be- 
tween the character of a minister and of a member of 
Congress, if you content yourself on this point with the 
rough and categorical assertions contained in the oon- 
stitutional articles, and if you do not take into account 
the gifts of prudence, moderation, and political wisdom 
which a long parliamentary habit, acquired on the soil 
of Great Britain, had implanted in the instincts, and, so 
to speak, in the very blood of the emigrants whose 
desceodants now people the United States. 

' The game observation may bo made on the conimitteea of the 
Senate and nf the Houiie of RcpresentntiveB, organised between 
1878 and 1888. 



I must remark besides that even if these exceptional 
i]ualities had not existed, no irremediable harm would 
have been done. The results of all the faults of con- 
struction which I have noticed may bo summed up in 
one : weakness not only of the executive, as Bagehot aaya, 
but also of the executive and the legislative power, i.f.., 
of all the organs of the central government. But there 
ia hardly any occasion when the Americans really suffer 
from this we-akness ; all the ordinary routine of the in- 
ternal policy is carried on by the State governments, 
and they are competent for the task. Besides, the 
Americans would be afraid of making the central 
government more homogeneous, more coherent — more 
one in itaaction. Who knows ? The central goverument 
might perhaps be tempted to make use of its inde- 
pendence and the autonomy of the States would be 
menaced. The Americans would rather put up with 
certain weaknesses in the central powers, than run the 
risk of any interference with this State sovereignty, 
which in their eyes is the first of bleaaings. 

If however in spite of the defects we have noticed, 
this mechanism does work well and quietly, it ia evident 
that we must not consider this as a mark of general and 
lliooretic excellence, wc must not persuaile ourselves 
iJiat because the Americans acquiesce in this state of 
things it is possible to carry out the separation of the 
powers tji the same extent in a unified state. 

The arrangements which I have criticized have not 
any sort of absolut* excellence, even locally. In the 
eyes of Americana themselves their value is quite 

lative and even negative. They recommend them- 




Here let me point out another circumstance which 
has had a very important effect on the American Con- 
Btitution. It has not been the habit in France to open 
the study of French constitutions by remarks on French 
geograpliy, though if this were done it would certainly 
throw light on the subject. To lawyers and statesmen 
the fact I ain about to mention is a weighty one, and 
affording matter forreflection, viz. that the two countries 
in which political liberty has flourished spontaneously 
are both beyond the I'each of the great military powers 
of the Continent-— one, thanks to its insular position, the 
other, thanks to its still more protected situation beyond 
the Atlantic. All the executive organization of the 
United States shows signs of this security. 

In every country which has representative govern- 
ment, even when the sovereign has power to conclude a 
treaty without the authority of Parliament, the cabinet 
which directs foreign policy is always subject to be 
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questioned in Parliament. In the course of a negotia- 
tion the questions multiply. The ministère are aware 
tliat, whenever a treaty is signed and made public, if 
Parliament thinks they have been mistaken and have 
misunderstood the interest of the country, power 
will be ta,ken out of their hands. It is well understood 
that nothing less than this would induce ministers to 
exercise the care and circumspection in public affaire, 
which is such on essential and vital matter. 

The great distance which separates the United States 
from the great powers of Europe, renders many an 
imprudence in negotiations of no great account. This 
fact has really made Americans much leaa anxious than 
they would otherwise have been as to the circumspection 
and prudence of their statesmen. This is the reason 
why they could dispense with the custom of calling up 
their ministers at any moment to give an account of 
their proceedings, and leave them free from parUament- 
ary intervention in the course of a negotiation. On the 
other hand, this is also the reason why Americans see 
no drawbacks in obliging tlieir foreign ministers to sub- 
mit to certain very harassing conditions. A final and 
aecret control over treaties is exercised by an Assembly, 
viz., the Senate, in which these ministers do not sit, 
and in which they have neither the credit, nor the 
influence, nor the authority on which parlianientoiy 
ininiatera can always depend in their diplomatic work. 
In the United States the Foreign Secretary is leaa under 
control in his daily action, and less guarded from his own 
rashness, than in England, and at the same time he is 
^^d^er special disadvantages for negotiating effectively 
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with foreign powers. He is under the necessity of 
Hiking the government with which he is treating to bind 
itself absolutely while the other contracting power is not 
bound in the same manner, and has the resource of 
setting itself free by a vote in a Chamber debating witli 
closed doors. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a debate raised by a motion of Mr. 
Rylands ' for submitting all treaties to the Houses of 
Parliament before ratification, pointed out all the faults 
of this plan, and showed that if these faults could be 
tolerated in the United States it was on account of the 
geographical isolation of that country, and that such a 
plan of action would be fatal in States placed in such 
close proximity as European countries. Bagehot shows 
still more clearly that the system is most unfavourable to 
the good management of foreign affairs and to the de- 
velopment of statesmanlike qualities; that the possi- 
bility of its existence is due to the enormous distance 
which separates America and our continent,^ 

I Bebftte iu tlia House of Commona, Feb, 14, 1873. [lansaed, 
vol. ccxiv., pp. 478-47B. 

• " They «uffer from want of atmosplierio presHure, and of Bumi; 
moral coercion to compel them to consider more carefully whnt 
tliey arc doing and «lying, and of some interest in the remote 
coneequencee of their actions. They seem to think a stem rebuk« 
to a friendly atate, followed by armed preparations, a mere detAili 
with which no one Liw any concern, wliith needs no eiplanation, 
and which can be «niuothed away by a brief denial tlmt a 
particular despalcli waa ever sent to the foreign oourl."— Bagehot, 
Efoiinmht. Everything ifl relative. What Bagehot says of the 
United States, pj'otected by the Atlantic Ocean, is said by tlie 
Due de Broglie, in 1835, of England, defended by the Channel 
and sheltered by its [«ciiliar position at one of the extremities of 



In like manner, almost every nation with warlike and 
dangerous neighbours considers that for safety's sake it 
must submit to certain inevitable evils. The chief of 
the state is obliged to be entrusted with considerable 
power and effective means of action ; the obedience to 
hia commands must be mechanical and prompt, in order 
that at a given moment he may concentrate in his own 
hands all the strength of the country and use it to re- 
pel externa) dangers. In a country with an extended 
frontier open to invasion, centralization and standing 
armies are to a certain degree a necessity ; despotism is 
always on the point of coming into existence, and whilst 
the force of the constitution is wasted in efforts to pre- 
vent tyranny from gaining ground, the futihty of snch 
efforts becomes only too apparent unless the country is 
greatly favoured by the wisdom and the good luck of its 
leaders. 

Fortune haafavoured the United States in this respect. 
They are the only great power of their Continent. In 
their case the dispersion of their forces and the 
difficulty of concentrating them, are inconveniences but 
not dangers. The Constitution has slightly diminished 
these inconveniences, but has not exerted itself to get 
rid of them. This is why tha sphere of action allotted 
to the States is ao wide and the sphere of the Federal 
Eimijie. " It is thiit poeitioii c)f Englimd's," lie writea, " whioh 
«pnriM hor all eerious coaseqnences in a hazardous jioJicy ami saves 
her from the imnieiliate effects of any course of action lightly 
imdvttAkrm. It explains why her policy is so often whimsicnl 
■ad incoasei^uent She is like a spoilt child, scarcely stniggliiig 
afpuiiat its ttrot impulae, imd giving way to the fnncieia of i\ Any 
I'T even of an hour." (See Thureau-Diui|,'in.) 
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power, especially of the Executive, is bo narrow. This 
is also the reason why the division of power between 
the States and the Union has not greatly varied since 
the Union began. If Canada had been more rapidly 
peopled, if the Spanish Bepublics had been more ârmly 
established, and had been more capable of coalition, the 
Constitution would rapidly have lent itself to some more 
or less centralized system, such as Hamilton proposed 
in the Convention of Philadelphia : e.g. a presidency for 
life, and to some more effectual means than now exist 
for constraining the States. 

The same reasons explain why it has been possible to 
preserve the election ' of the President by the people 
without danger to the Constitution, whilst in other 
countries this system of election has almost infalhbly 
ended in the downfall of republican government. In 
America, military gloiy has not got confused in the 
minds of the masses with the safety of the frontier, and 
integrity of the national territoiy. Military success has 
been a valued luxury, not a vital necessity, it has 
been a gratiScatiou to national vanity, but has not 
been considered essential to the safety of the State. 
On the continent of Europe, the constant menace of 
foreign aggression keeps alive feelings which explain 
the eagerness of the people to place power in the 
hands of an energetic dynasty or a skilful general. 
Naturally these feelings do not exist in America, and 



' blvtrybudy knim-s that the Presidential élection, 
liy the OonsLitutiuti, ia uu indirect election ; but custom luie 
^«ratively eBtablished dii'ect popular election, ordered by tiie 
a of the two great parties. 




pnetorian insolence could hardly develop itself in a hand- 
ful of soldiers, more like a body of police than an army. 
In reality Americana have shown as much and mora 
liking than other nations for military show and fame, 
and it has been said, with perfect truth, that there has 
been no single war in the United States wliich did not 
create a President. In twenty-four presidential elec- 
tions the army supplied ten successful candidates and 
nearly as many who came near being elected. Hail this 
happened in a country like France what would have 
been the result ? A unanimous vote of the civil popula- 
tion repeated ten times over and the enthusiaam of a 
standing army full of the recollections of a late victory, 
would have exposed the persons elected to temptations 
too strong for human weakness and would certainly 
have produced two or three CEBsara. But in the United 
States these military Presidents were looked upon by 
the civil population as nothing more than honest 
public servants, not one of them except the first has 
had anything of the halo of a saviour of his coun- 
try. Tliese fine energetic figures looked well in the 
electoral show, and that was one reason why they were 
approved of as candidates. The Anglo-Saxon love of 
sport and open air exercise gave rise on these occasions 
to lively demonatratioiia and violent declamation. But 
behind all this noise there has been no deep feeling uor 
any dangerous prestige, Besides the Presidents have 
known very well how the matter stood. When the war 
w(w over there was no army to support them, it waa 
disbanded at once. Like their soldiers they went back 
til civil life ; they were only scabbards without swords. 
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We must say then, that the fact of the presidential 
election by popular vote having produced do evil 
results, is a fact quite peculiar to America, and more- 
over a fact, the import and bearing of which depends 
entirely on the exceptional geographical position of Ute 
United States, It would be rash to appeal to their ex- 
perience aa a precedent in favour of the same system in 
countries existing under perfectly different conditions 
— conditions which condemn them to keep up large 
military establishments, and which render them liable 
alternately to be lost by the incapacity, or saved by the 
genius of a general. In a country where a Scipio may 
any day arise and go to the Capitol to swear that he is 
the saviour of hts country, the choice of the executive 
government ought not to be confided to the vote of the 
multitude {comitia plehis), but to some body less liable 
to be affected by the reflex action of fear, hope, and 
gratitude. 



Section t 



oreum ^1 



I MUST again repeat that just as much careful 
attention is required to appreciate the spirit of a foreign 
constitution aa to explain its mechanism. The mistake 
most to be guarded against is that of taking the 
American Constitution for a democracy of the French 
type. A democracy it is, but it is one which took its riau 



and was orgaDÏzed under auct extraordinary circum- 
atatices, which is composed of such exceptional elements, 
governed by forces so peculiar to itself that we hardly 
recc^ize in it the thing we expect to see under the name 
of 11 democracy. Many of its characteristics are in com- 
plete contradiction to a Frenchman's idea — founded 
on his own national experience — of a democracy. 
Above alt let us distinguish between the federal in- 
stitutions and the institutions of the separate States. 

The articles of the Federal Constitution, which are 
the first thing to consider, have one remarkable pecu- 
liarity ; they are the work of persons who were half- 
hearted portizans or resigned opponents of the form of 
govcmiueut about to be established. The Convention 
of Philadelphia presents us with a curious piirudoxical 
pict\irc. On the one aide we have a party of autono- 
mists, zealots for State sovereignty, who against their 
will work out a federal constitution ; on the other side 
we have believers in the English Constitution and 
democratfi more or less shaken in their principles, who 
against their will work out a republican constitution. 

Juiiging simply by the first impression, the Federal 
Constitution might be describod as the least democratic 
of democracies. Wo must however remember that it 
was drawn up in the midst of a state of disonler and 
violence which imperilled the advantages gained by the 
War of Independence. 

Many an adherent of democratic institutions had 
given way to pessimism, and one may say that the 
members of the American Convention chose to adopt as 
little as possible of the democratic system. They 
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submitted to the necessity of establishing a popular 
govemraent because it was forced upon them by the 
condition of a nation which lacked all the historical, 
social, and economical elements which make up the 
substance of an aristocracy or a monarchy. In this caae 
democracy was more or less a pis aller. Democracy is 
the basis of the Constitution, because there was no 
other foundation on which to raise up a constitutional 
edifice ; but all the superstructure, if I may say so, 
bears the mark of the most strangely anti -democratic 
tendency which ever inâuenced a constitutional 
convention. 

The direct or indirect source of all the federal powers 
is the national will expressed by elections. I purposely 
say national will and not popular will. In the Con- 
stitution of the United States no pains is taken to 
insure the democratic character of the system of 
election for members of Congress. It is left to each 
separate State to determine its own electoral system. 
Most of the States had at the time when the con- 
stitution was fonned a restricted franchise for the 
election of their own Assemblies, and in several of them 
it waa the State legislatures, and not the people, who 
had the right of choosing the presidential electors. 
Besides, universal sufirage at that time in America would 
not have been the institution which has been known under 
that name in France since 1848. In 1789 almost all 
the colonists were country landowners, or could become 
such if they wished it. There were no great masses 
of urban or industrial population. Universal suffrage 
exercised by a population of landowners living a iiuiet 
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country lîfo would have been free from all tlie perils of 
demagogy. All the more reason was there for not fear- 
ing the restricted suffrage which existed as a rule in 
ohnost all tho States. 

The Convention of Philadelphia hod made a marked 
concession to the principles of democracy in assigning 
relatively short terms of power to the President and 
the two branches of Congress. The leading members 
ncquiesced unwillingly in this short tenure of office. 
To make up for this they showed great determination 
and ingenuity in preventing any interference on the part 
of tho people in a presidential election except at certain 
fixed times and seasons. 

For instance, if the candidates for the Presidency or 
the Vice-Presidency did not got an absolute majority, 
do not suppose that there was a fresh election by 
the aonio electoral bodies ; the question which of the 
candidates was to be elected was refeired to Congress 
and was there decided. If the President died during 
his term of office the people were not called upon 
to mcset and provide for the serious and unforeseen 
requirements of such a crisis. The successor was 
already there, an officer whom the people had elected 
at the same time as tho President, possibly two or 
three years before, at a time when the need of 
another presidential election could not be foreseen, 
wid the possibility of such an event itself was only 
a vague contingency which could not be seriously con- 
ridered in the choice of Vice-President. This appoint- 
ment beforehand has but one object — that of saving an 
«ppeal to the jxtoplc. And this is so true that the 

C.L. 
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Constitution, looking to the future, and contemplating 
the possibility of the Vice-President himself dying, does 
not lay on the nation the duty of re-electing a Vice- 
PreBident, but lays on Congress the duty of designating 
by an Act the official who, whether elected or not 
elected, shall take by succession the highest office in 
the State. 

The Vice-President is avowedly a difficulty. Chosen 
by the auffrage of the whole Union he can hardly have 
any political influence without having too much, and 
without becoming irksome to the President, There are 
therefore a hundred reasons for not choosing to be 
burdened with this parasitical dignitary. But all this 
seemed a smaller disadvantage than bringing the 
electoral machine into action again. The Vice-Presi- 
dent, to use Bonaparte's celebrated expression, was a kind 
of " fatted pig," an occupation had to be found for him, 
and his political nonentity was masked by giving him 
the Presidency of the Senate with nothing but a casting 
vote.' 

Contrast with this state of things the constitutiona 
formed by Girondins and Jacobins a few years later in 
France. Under their rule purposely multipUed elections 
and almost daily piébiscUes became the main character- 
istics of democracy. Evidently the fathers of American 
independence do not resemble the French members of 

* ["The Vice- President's office is ill-conceived. His only ordinary 
fimction ia to act aa Chairman of the Senate ; hut as lie does not 
appoint the comniitteeB of that House, and hoe not even u vole 
(except n casting vote) in it, thia fimctiott is of little moment" 
Bryce, Ainerican Comnionicealth, i., p. 399, (Ist ed.) (d).] 




the Constituent Assembly of 1789, nor those of the Con- 
vention of 1793; they look like republicans in spite 
of themaolves, revolutionists filled with a reactionary 
spirit, or, to express it more clearly, anti-democratic 
democrats. 

However this may be the three great powers which 
are the result of an election in America are appointed 
for unequal and fixed torma, the House of Repre- 
sentatives for two years, the Presidiiut for four years, 
the Senate for six years, aud one-third of its members 
are subject to biennial re-election. As mentioned above, 
these terms cannot in any case be shortened, The 
three powers are often the seat of diverging interests 
and of fluctuating passions, it is impossible but that 
conflicts between them should be frequent. If any 
one of these powers should cling obstinately to its 
own opinion and be in opposition to the otiiers there 
is no legal way out of the difficulty. Time only puts 
au end to their authority ; and in spite of everything 
the nation does exist, knows its own mind, and makes 
it» wishes known in extra constitutional ways through 
the press and by meetings. But all this avails nothing ; 
the power which defies the nation is out of the 
reach of attack. So the people have to be patient ; they 
liave to wait two, three, and even four years for the 
expiration of tlie authority by which they have tied 
thpir own hands, in face of which their sovereignty is 
utterly powerless, 

la not this a strangely accommodating democracy ? 

Here b a still more striking feature connected with 
tfan division of authority between the President, the 
I 2 
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Senate, and the House of Representatives, The less 
a power depends on populiir suffrage the more 
liberally the Constitutiou endows it with authority. 
The House of Kepresentatives is chosen by direct 
election in accordance with the most popular system of 
voting which exists in each State;' and, as we have 
seen, it is this House which has the least infliience ; the 
choice of ministers and making of treaties are beyond 
ita sphere. The Senate is about on an equality with it 
as regards rights of taxation. The President is chosen 
by indirect election, which is distinctly less democratic 
than direct election ; but the President has far more 
power than the House of Representatives. In fact, 
however, the President is chosen in the second election 
by persons appointed ad hoc, which implies imperative 
instructions on the part of the primary electors, and is 
virtually a return to direct election. The Senate, on 
the contrary, is made up of members chosen by the 
State legislatures, which are bodies chosen for a 
fixed time and for various objects; therefore these 
legislatures have not their hands forced as regards the 
choice of the federal senators, and hence the election 
remains an indirect election in fact as well as in form. 
This is the least democratic mode possible of populai' 
election. Now the balance of political power inclines 
decidedly to the side of the Senate ; a sort of tax has 

' ["The House of RepregentatiFessliall be composed of member» 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each Sto^ shall have the qimlificationa requisite 
for electors of thi' ninrf^imerous bmauh of tlie State legislature." 
CmisHlution iif the United Statei, art. 1, a. 2, Bub-e. 1 (d).] 
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been levied on the authority of all the other powers in 
favour of the Senate. 

Observe, therefore, that the gradation of authority is 
exactly the inverse of what the strict logic of democratic 
principles would require. 

I bave spoken of the President, the House of Repro- 
fiontatives, and the Senate, but I have not spoken of the 
federal judiciary. The Supreme Court is nominated by 
the executive power and not by the people, and, besides, 
its members are appointed for life and are irremovable. 
An unexpected consequence of this state of things is, 
that this power has the last word in the numberleae 
questions which come under its jurisdiction. The 
sovereign people after a time conquers the other powers, 
but this Supreme Court almost always remains beyond its 
reach. For more than twenty or even thirty years twice 
tlie graiide vwrtalis œvi spaiium, it may misuse its 
authority with impunity, may practically invalidate a law 
voted by all the other powers, or a policy unanimously 
accepted by popuUvr opinion. It may nullify a regular 
diplomatic treaty (as we have seen lately) by refusing 
to enforce it by judicial sanction, or may lay hands on 
matters belonging to the sovereignty of the States and 
federalize them without one's being able to m.ike any 
effective opposition, for this Court itself determines its 
own jurisdiction as against the State tribunals. It is 
one of Blackstone's maxims that in every constitution 
a power exista which controls without being controlled, 
and whose decisions are supreme. This power is re- 
presented in the United States by a small oligarchy of 
nine irremovable judges. I do not know of any more 
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striking political paradox than thia supremacy of a non- 
elected power in a democracy reputed to be of the 
extreme type. It ia a power which is only renewed 
from generation to generation in the midst of a 
peculiarly umtable and constantly changing state of 
things — a power which in strictness could, by virtue of 
an authority now out of date, perpetuate the prejudices 
of a past age, and actually defy the changed spirit of 
the nation even in political matters.^ 

It ia well known that Chief Justice Marshall, the 
fourth head of the Supreme Court, remained in office 
for thirty-five years I 



Seciion vUi 



Let me not be misunderstood as to the spirit which 
pervades the Constitution of the United States and 
marka its character so strongly. I do not consider that 
it arises from the anti-democratic prejudices of which 
we have traced the existence amongst the makers of 
the Constitution : it has its chief source elsewhere, 
The members of the Convention of Philadelphia, as 
conservatives, were certainly somewhat alarmed when- 

' [For a somewluit different estimate of the power exei'cised by 
llie Suprcni« Court see Sryce, American Commonvieallh, i, 
uip. 24, pp. 348—868 (Ist ed.) (o).] 
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ever, in the courae of their work, the question of 
popul&r government was raised, and it may have been 
rather against their will that they introduced the 
democratic principle into their Constitution. But for 
the work io which they were engaged the question of 
upholding this principle, or rejecting it, was not a vital 
one ; it was not in their eyes a fundamental principle 
nor a governing or dominant idea. The idea of forming 
s strong democracy under wise discipline, which would 
be rendered innocuous by astute precautionary mea- 
sures, was only a secondary and passing feature in a 
plan of which the dominant lines were determined by 
considerations of another kind. 

The members of the Convention had a double and 
contradictory object in view : they wished to create a 
common nationality, so that the United States in the 
eyes of foreign countries should seem to be a solid and 
united people kept well in hand by its government ; and 
at the same time they wished to maintain almost un- 
touched the independence of the separate States, which 
were called upon to enter into the federal organization 
iwd endow the central government with certain powers 
deducted from the sovereignty of the States. 

The immense majority of the Convention never 
ceased to conceive of the Union as a nation of Staiea 
aud not aa a nation of iiidwiduals. The individual 
cîtiseu Was, so to speak, put aside. The rights of the 
man and the citizen, which are the bases of a democracy. 
were no factor in the formula of the equation which the 
ÇpDveution intended to solve. The only two unknown 



power to be given to the municipal authorities of the 
States, and the share of power to be givea to the 
federal authority. If any question come up at all 
analogous to inquiries about the rights of the man 
and the citizen, it arose because of the absolute 
necessity that the central power, in order not to be 
an empty name, should have the means of exacting 
direct obedience from the citizens in matters under 
its own control, without interfering with the general 
rights of sovereignty, which each State meant to pre- 
serve over its own inhabitants. This is how it happened 
that we find certain rights of individuals defined in the 
Constitution, otherwise the question would never have 
been mooted ; it only presented itself indirectly. I have 
shown above that, in the same way, the amendments 
which preserve the liberties of individuals, are guaran- 
tees given to the States in the persons of their citizens 
rather than to the citizens themselves, It is important 
not to lose sight of the tendency and the scope of the 
ideas by which the members of the Convention were 
guided, otherwise we should get a false and incomplete 
notion of the Constitution which they worked out under 
such very special and peculiar influences. 

Everything for instance, that concerns the composition 
of the Senate, its formation and its attributes, betrays the 
handiwork not of timid conservatives, but of statesmen 
anxious to preserve State rights. The smaller States 
were the chief authors of the organization of the Senate. 
They saw very well that everything which was given to 
popular suffrage would really be given to numbers, and 
would turn to the advantage of the larger Stjites. In an 



elected Parliament, whether chosen by universal or even 
by a limited suffrage, in which representation was in 
proportion to numbers, the States, with large territories 
and dense population, wero sure within the sphere of 
the federal autliority to gain at leaat as much in credit 
and in influence as they gave up by the surrender of 
their own sovereignty. Tlio less populous States had no 
hope of any such compensation. They therefore showed 
oxtraordinary temicity in enacting that equality of repre- 
sentation between great and small States should be kept 
up, in one at least of the two Houses of Congress. 
Each State, whatever its area and its population, had 
two representatives in the Senate ; and tliis was con- 
sidered so essential a provision, that it was put not only 
into the Constitution but outside and above its 
authority.' This provision holds a perfectly unique 
position ; it cannot be modified by the ordinary means 
of constitutional revision, and to raise any question 
about the article which enacts it would involvo the dis- 
solution of the Federal cornpiict. 

As a matter of course the smaller States made every 
effort to develop the powers of the body in which they 
were represented, quite out of pro];)ortion to theii' size 
and population. Their efforts were successful because 
they were fighting for their very lives with all the 
atrengtli given by the instinct of self-preservation, 
while the larger States were fighting only for prepon- 
derance and influence. The large share of power and 
the manifold righta which devolved upon the American 

' [" No Slate williout its consent shall be liuprived of ita yqual 
suffruKP ill till; Suniitc." ('onëlitulînn of U.S., Art, V. (d),] 
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Senate were not therefore in theory a tribute to the 
conservative spirit and to the superior cultivation which 
is supposed to belong to a pohtical assembly elected by ii 
system of indirect election. These powers were above 
all a guarantee to be exercised for the benefit of the 
smaller and middle-sized States— by the Assembly in 
which their opinion had as much weight as that of the 
larger States. The disproportionate privileges of the 
Senate were rather a safeguard for the quasi-interna- 
tional equality of the independent sovereignties which 
formed the federal union than a bulwark against the 
effects of democratic equality, 

I must further remark that the principle of State 
sovereignty, then so powerful, must have operated in 
the same direction as the anti-democratic inSucnce. 
Oon&tituenciea in which every man should have the 
suÔrage — down to the poor man whose changing 
home is wherever he gets the highest wages, and the 
emigrant who, coming from a distance, has never known 
^^y government but the Federal government, who has 
never had time to share the special life of the State 
where fate had cast him — such constituencies would 
have had much less chance of resisting the current 
towards centralization than those made np of land- 
holders or tax-payers, who were attached to the State in 
which they lived by their property or by vested interesta. 
These are the causes which kept up a limited sufErage 
for so long in America; the maintenance of a limited 
suffrage yielded in the end to causes to the consideration 
of which I shall shortly return. 

Similarly, in choosing the Senators, wc find indirect 
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election by the State legislatures was preferred to 
indirect election by votera choaen ad hoc, and even more 
to direct election. The reason 13 tliat the Irelief in State 
rights, wliilat exercising an uncertain and feeble influence 
on the primary electoral bodies of each State, became 
in the State legislature a corporate, organized, and con- 
8CÎ0UB force, and was therefore certain to impress its 
influence strongly upon the two Senators elected by the 
vote of the State legislature. 




Section ix 

Where then is the democratic spirit to be found in 
this democracy Î This spirit is much leaa evident in the 
Federal Constitution than iu the State constitutions. 
They show its influence more and more from day to 
day, and in them it must bo studied, for these consti- 
tutions are an integral part, and, in one sense, the basis 
of the whole political system of the United States. 
Here, too, democracy presents characteristics which it 
does not possess elsewhere. 

In the first place these characteristics depend on a 
diffierence in previous conditions. Everywliere in 
Europe democracy was obliged to dispoaaesa or destroy 
an aristocracy in order to make a place for itself; in 
the United States the place was vacant, and could be 
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occupied without a struggle. The elements out of 
which a hereditary and privileged claas is formed never 
have existed at any time in America. A political 
aristocracy must necessarily be the outcome either of a 
military caste, or of a class of large laud -holders, or of 
a middle-class enriched by trade. A militaiy caste may 
grow up in a nation surrounded by other warlike 
nations, ready to conquer or subdue it, but has no 
chance of coming into existence in a country where the 
superior race meets no rivals except a few savage tribes, 
easily driven off the territory, A class of large land- 
holders exercising seigniorial rights may grow up on a 
limited territory, where the new comers, not being 
conquerors, are obliged, in order to have a share of the 
land and its fruits, to accept conditions from the first 
occupiers. In America, what bait could a landed nobility 
have held out to emigrants in order to induce them to 
accept the place of dependants ? By what bonds could 
a nobility have kept them in a state of vassalage ? 
The emigrants had only to go a few miles further off 
into the region of free lands to escape from these older 
settlers, and become in their turn free owners of the 
soil. An industrial and commercial upper middle-class 
cannot maintain itself in the position of an hereditary 
and privileged body except in a countiy where, in 
consequence of almost all the available sources of 
wealth being used up or appropriated, the formation of 
fortunes is necessarily slow, and where the supremacy of 
old families which have got the start of the newer ones 
is eaeily maintained, simply by the careful management, 
and the regular hereditary transmission, of the fandly 



property. Thia is the very opposite of what took place 
in America. There a mass of unused wealth offered 
itself aa a prize to individual enterprise. In a given 
time acquisition of property made many more rich 
people than the preservation of it, and speculation 
easily and far outran thrift. How could a plutocracy, 
swamped by this enormous and perpetual iiiHux of new- 
born elements, keep itself in the position of a distinct 
and stable class Ï 

The natural elements of a patriciate were lacking, 
and there existed none of the ordinary reaaona why 
legislation should create an artificial patriciate. When 
& superabundant population which wants to live and 
enjoy life is imprisoned in a narrow space where all 
places are occupied, and threatens to upset everything in 
order to get its share of wealth, naturally something 
must be done to keep it within bounds. For a time 
legislators disarm and disconcert revolutionists by 
maintaining political inequality ; American legislators 
had no temptation to take this course. In that country 
order and peace seemed sufficiently provided for by 
the ease with which the needy classes could, instead 
of struggling for their share of the land with people 
already in possession, expand into those vast tracts of 
land which were without owners, 

Democracy in America was therefore the first and 
original form, and the natural and necessaiy type, oi' 
political society. From the very earliest time, when 
the nucleus formed by European emigrants was large 
enough to have nothing to fear from the Indians, and 

ïïr - 
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colonization of the Western regions, it was clear that 
the definite conditions of national development were all 
present, and the prevalence of a pure democracy in the 
States became a certainty. It prevailed there without 
a conflict ; it was founded without destroying anything, 
and has existed without any admixture of non-democratic 
elements.* 

What a contrast this is to the French democracy, the 
last transformation of a society which had existed for 
centuries under an aristocratic organization ! Democracy 
in France bears the marks of the " struggle for existence " 
which it underwent ; a hard struggle in which it would 
have succumbed had it not been upheld by a rooted 
faith in democratic doctrines, and had it not been 
intoxicated with the wine of metaphysical abstractions. 
This was a terrible struggle indeed, rousing fearful 
passions, causing acts of blood, leaving memories of 

' The only political aristocracy that ever eiisted in the United 
Stntea, vi7. the picked hody of Virginian fatnilieB, which directed 
the destinies of the Union for forty years, was an exceptfonal 
phenomenon, and did not last long. Thie picked body acquired a 
Bort of moral title to political power from the following smircea: — 
the hereditary quulitiefl of the English gently, whence it epraj^; the 
large and easy way of life encouraged by the possesion of alavea ; 
the high rank taken by Virginia (which waa the most densely 
populated and the moat powerful of the States up to the 
beginning of the present century) ; and the prépondérant and 
glorious part which Washington's country had taken in the 
War of Independence, All this moral supremacy disappeared 
very qviickly when the Northern States, increased hy the immi- 
gration of large masses, took the upper hand and began to weigh 
down the scalea of the Union by the weight of increasing popn- 
lation, while, at the xame time, the recollection of the great struggle 
at the end of tlie eighteenth century lost some of its vividness. 
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unpardonable crimeE — a struggle without a decisive 
conclusion — a struggle in which, in spite of the prestige 
given by victory, the conquerors were not able to destroy 
overythiug they hated ; whence many incongrous and 
inconsistent remains, both good and bud, of the previous 
régime, are still to be found in the new organization of 
society. 

In the United States notliing of this kind happened. 
Democracy is not there clothed in any of the more 
ancient political forma, because democracy ia the begin- 
ning of everything. It came into existence peacefully, 
in tt world without a past. It arose spontaneously, and 
arose out of a few simple physical and social necessities, 
which almost from the very first were definite and 
fixed. It has no history behind it : it never allowed 
itself the luxury of a philosophical theory. It has 
remained eminently reahstic, strictly practical; and, 
on this account, it is perhaps farther removed from 
the French democracy than is any European consti- 
tutional monarchy which has been touclied by the 
breath of the heroism and the idealism of the French 
Revolution. 

Let us, if possible, define more closely the leading 
cauâe which has fixed the character of American 
society. 

We have only to cast an eye over this immense zone 
(eighteen times largor than is the area of France) in 
which there are at least fifty millions of inhabitants, un- 
T distributed, in order to understand that their 

a primary and predominant object is to cultivate and 
late these prairies, forests, and vast waste lauds, 




The Btrikiag and peculiar charocteriatic of American 
BociQty ia, that it is not so much a democracy as a huge 
commercial company for the discovery, cultivation, and 
capitalization of its enormous territory. Because 
Frenchmen have not thoroughly grasped this funda- 
mental characteristic, and have not constantly kept it in 
mind, they are stopped at eveiy turn, they are apt to iaJl 
into misunderstandings, they ore constantly puzzled, and 
they draw false and specious conclusions from secondary 
or contingent causes. 

The United States are primarily a commercial society 
(société ecmiomigue) and only secondarily a nation (société 
politique). This ia the formula which gives the key to 
many on enigma, and which removes many an apparent 
contradiction. Why, for instance, ia custom and law in 
America bo indulgent to bankrupts? What is the 
meaning of the articles in some State Constitutions 
enjoining the legislature to make exceptionally liberal 
provisions in favour of debtors ? The meaning is 
plain enough : it is that in America the spirit of 
enterprise, pushed to the extent of speculation, is an 
indispensable agent of progress. Americans are afraid 
that energetic men would lose their " go " if they 
had hanging over them a severe penalty for every 
commercial mistake, and if tliey had to look forward to 
bearing the burden of disrepute and discredit for a 
length of time after the iirst failure. Again, what is the 
explanation of this curious institution of the homestead, 
this little piece of family property which cannot be 
taken in execution. It ia, clearly, to provide the 
unsuccessful settler, who is a victim of ill luck, with a 




aaS« shelter in which he can have peace »ud (iiiiet ami 
prepare himself for fresh atruggles.' 

It is quite evident tliat tlie system beat adapted to a 
society of this kind is a republic in which alt the 
powers of the State are elective ; a democracy whicli 
gives no legal advantage to classes which have risen 
from the ranks over those who are still rising. This 
form of government opens an immense vista of fortune 
and power to the independent and energetic men who 
are the first and indispensable workers in the unlimitetl 
field of adventure. 

The American republic besides was in the peculiar 
condition of not having sufficient native population to 
supply the necessary number of labourers ; they had to 
be brouglit in from outside. This need had a good deal 
to do with the very liberal* and very democratic 
legislation which the States from all times have re- 
peatedly put forward with lavish ostentation, especially 
in the Declarations of Rights at the head of their 
constitutions. What, for example, is the meaning of the 
almost universal and very emphatic proclamation of 
religious liberty, for which many of the colonies seemed 
hardly prepared by their origin and their early practices ? 
It is, I admit, the spirit of the eighteenth century whicli 

' Not oiily lii» farm snil liie liircil cnttle, but even his funiittiri' 
and hi» libniry are protected from execution. (Baldwin.) 

' Il to curiouB that one of tlie grievances put forward in tin- 
DMlamtiun of Independence is, tliat the King tried to jirerant thi> 
inctwn of popnlntion of the Statea bj putting obstacles in llic 
way of the laws for tlie natiiralixation of foreigners, hj refusing 
to make other Iftwa to encourage oinjgrution, and by making ih* 
«utulitioiu for BcquiriuK new laud nuire difficult. 

Ç.L. K 
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showed iteelf in these profesaiuiis of toleration. But it 
is something more besides. Wliether by instiact, or 
with clear consciouaneBs of what they were doing, the 
Americans betliought themselves tliat religious intoler- 
ance, or even any favour openly given by law to a 
particular creed, would be as good as closing the door 
on emigration — this emigration from all quarters of 
the globe, which was landing promiscuously on the same 
coast of America, Anglicans, Lutherans, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Unitarians, Quakers, all of them equally 
determined to hold to their faith and to their own form 
of worship. It was for the sake of these emigrants that 
the formulas of the ancient British liberties were 
repeated, solemnly and sonorously in every State, and 
surrounded with the prestige and authority due to 
Constitutional Law, At bottom the tacit guarantee of 
the common law was fully as efficacious as these 
pompous declarations. What was the good of trying for 
anything better than " liberty as it is in England " ! 
But it was only the English emigrants who knew this 
by experience. Something more was needed, more 
startling promises were necessary, for the races who 
were less well prepared. 

The same influence betrays itself in the way in which 
most of the States adopted universal suffrage, and 
gradually applied the system of election to most of the 
public offices. A curious document shows us in what 
spirit, and with what expectations, even before the 
Union, a clear-sighted statesman contemplated the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to all the citizens. This is what 
Peun wrote in the instructions which he had dis- 
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tribiitod over all Europe at the end of the seventeenth 
century : — 

" The emigrants will be considered as real inliabitants. 
They wîU have the right of voting, not only for the 
election of tlie magistrates of the place in which they 
live, but also for the raembers of the Pi'ovincial Council 
iind the General Assembly, which two bodies, conjointly 
with the governor, form the sovereign power. And 
what is far more important, they may be ekvted to any 
sort of office if the community of the place where they 
live considers tbem suitable for it, and this of whatever 
nation or religion they may be." ^ 

This is exactly the alluring tone of a mercantile 
prospectus. The legislative changes which everywhere 
brought in universal suffrage, between .1830 and 1850, 
come in part from the business-like calculation which 
inspired Ponn in the declarations we have just quoted. 
Equality before the ballot-box has been a real premium 
on inunigration. 

I need hardly say that universal suffmge began in 

' [Si* the inatructions ia Frtiicli, cited liy Liiboiilaye, Iltêtoir» 
Politigue tin Êlntr-Vniii, i. p. 350, nnil compare the following 
stittementB m Penn'a liritf AecuuiU of tlie Praoince of I'enn- 
Kglvaiiia, &&, p. 8, piibUahed in 16S1 : — 

"VII. Of the Oovemmeat. 

" l«/. The Goveriivur ftuil FreelwUlers have the puwer u{ nialdng 
laws, BO tlint no Law eun he nuidc, nor money raised, But by iJie 
PeopU't eimtent, 

"2/y. That the Right* >•{ the People of England ure in fore* 
there. 

"Zlij. Tliiit making no law against AUfgimxee, they may make 
all laws requiaite for the Prosperity and Security of the taid 
ProKÎHtt:" (n.)] 
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the less populous States, those of the West. These 
States more than the othera felt the ur^nt necessity of 
not discouraging emigrants by the prospect of their 
remaining for a long time politically inferior to the 
older inhabitants. One State having taken the initia- 
tive, all the others were compelled to follow if they did 
not wish to see the current of immigration turn aside 
to more hospitable countries, and to find that the 
equilibrium of influence in the House of Represen- 
tatives, where representation is in proportion to numbers, 
was upset to their disadvantage. It is noteworthy that 
the States which tried hardest to reaiet the current 
were chiefly the oldest :^ Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, countries which 
even in 1830 were already densely populated, and where 
such an enormous amount of capital had been accumu- 
lated for years that emigrants were attracted without 
having more ordinary baits held out to them. 

Many of the legislatures have shown themselves so 

anxious not to keep the emigrant waiting, and not to 

make him go through an inconvenient stage, that they 

have been ready to dispense with naturalization in thu 

United States, because it would have caused too nmch 

delay. They have admitted him to the electoral body 

of the States at a time when the laws of the Union 

shut out emigrants for a long time from citizenship of 

the United States.* Emigrants only just hinded have 

' P(!nii8yIvaiiin,Mu9»aciiusett«, Georgia, and Connecticut require 

I every elector to be a taxpayer, Maaaachueett« excludes tliose who 

* CAnnot MTite or read ; Connecticut admits those who can read. 

* There arc fourteen Sttites in wliicl: tlie foreigner acquires tlie 
, right of viitina fnv the iLieiiibers of the State legislature aiul 
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been registered and taken straight from tlie port, -where 
they were wandering about in aeai-cli of employment, 
to the ballot-box ; and here these improvised electoi-s, 
these dTamjcTn, have voted not only for representatives 
of the district in the State legislature, but also 
tor the representatives of the State in the Fedeml 
I think there could not be any more 
iig proof than this that extension of the suj&oge 
aimed at liad another object besides that of establishing 
lOcratic equality among the real citizens. 

StAtistics confirm this view in a remarkable manner. 
1830 to ltS40 we begin to lieaj- of universal 
Buffrage, and between \MQ and 1S50 it becomes 
tiioronghly established in all the States. Now, the 
number of emigrants, which was 68,000 in 1839, after 
having remained nearly stationaiy during the eight 
preceding yeai-s, rises gradually to lli.OOO in 184.5, to 
l-HOOO in 1S46, to 235,000 and 266,000 in 184*7 and 
IS48, to over 300,000 in 1849, and finally to 428,000 in 
IHÔ4- — and shows by this ascending scale the sufficiency 
«tf tlie atti'actiona and the success of the arrangements 
for attracting emigrants.^ 

cnDBequently for nienibere of Cangrnss, Bimply Ly JeckrinK tlmt 
lie inleiulM tu bu nutiiriiliited, even t1iuvi);h he litts iisver luaile any 
rcgiilnr «pplicntion for Udtiiralization. Two Stftl^s atanil iilone. 
MnoamiliUBfttB requiwa in nililition to nutiiralization a. wsiilpncc of 
two years, Cnlitornia ii lapse of ninety tUiy» nfter natnruliiiation, 
befoiv making the nattiniliiied foreigner eli^bk for any oliice 
nnd ciHiipctvnt to vntc. See Justice M. StronKi North Ameriean 
Revitw, Mny, 18S4, pp. 41S, 431. [Hee Brjeù,Ameiiean Otmitiunt- 
uwiWi. ii., pp, 11, 12. {!).)] 

' In fnr-t llii» increiiHc coinoiilept witli tlif rnuiiin;- of llic first 
Transatlantic ittennierH in 1S3H. 
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Section X 

There is one more circumstance which must not be- 
forgotten — it is the ever-recurring influence, the counter- 
shock, BO to say, of the great events of the public life 
of the Federation on the public life of tlie States, 

We have observed that from the beginning, and even 
in the preliminary discusaions on the Conatitution, the 
root of all the difficulties was how to effect a division of 
power between the sovereignty of the States and the 
authority of the Federal Government. 

In the Convention of Philadelphia there were passioD- 
ate debates on this vital, essential, I may say unique 
question, and tliese debates were only the prelude to 
the great struggles which the same question continued 
to raise, even after the Constitution was settled. They 
Iiave filled the whole history of the United States up 
to our oivn days. After the Union was established two 
great parties sprang up, which have several times changed 
their names without changing their essence, and which 
have become, as it were, political contingents enrolled 
in the service of two opposed political principles. Every 
American has enrolled himself either aa a " republican " 
or a " democrat," no one has the wish or the power to 
remain neutral. These are the two parties which control 
the election of the President, and of the members of CoD- 
greas ; they throw themselves with extraordinary eager- 
ness into the fray, they leave nothing undone to rally 
all manner of interests round them, and for this purjxise 



they moke use of the patronage of all the federal 
administrative offices : the victorious party distributes 
these offices iu payment to politicians who have served 
it. But politicians are difficult to satisfy, aud the fund 
for the payment of partizaiis, afforded by the places in 
tlie gift of the Federal Government, soon proved in- 
sufficient. Thereupon the parties were led to lay 
their hands on the offices in the gift of States govern- 
ments. To make them serve the purpose better they 
were all made elective, and the tenure of the offices 
was niftdt' as short as possible. By this means appoint- 
ments were made constantly renewable so as to be like 
ready cash in the hands of party mant^era, and the 
floating capital of each party's electoral budget could 
be constantly renewed. Bepublicaus and democrat» 
alike inscribe on the party ticket the names of tho 
candidates for public offices, whether local or federal. 
The whole list of names is dictated by the sanit^ 
omnipotent party spirit. Calmer aud more wholesome 
municipal interests have had to give way completely 
to the federal interests. This party action, which 
has made elections imiversal and has shortened tht- 
terms of office, has iuaugumted a fierce democratic 
spirit which possibly would not have developeil so 
rapidly under purely local influences. Here we have 
nn instance of a curious and unexpected way in which 
federal influences have acted ou State politics. Both 
the great parties have found it necessary to maintain 
thoir war supplies and keep up the fund for paying 
their electoral aniiy, and therefore both, even the ono 
which professed to protect the sovereignty of the States, 



have been driven to federalize and democratize tlie 
recruiting for the State offices. 

However that may be, this state of things differs 
ontirely from what liappened in France in 1S48. France 
is essentially a democracy, and is so with all the heat 
of a rehgious believer and all the precision of a scholastic 
iogician. She deduces the consequences flowing from her 
jiriiiciple of democratic equality, step by step. AU her 
liistory since 1789 shows that slie has been constantly 
engaged in this abstract speculation, this weighty 
demonstration, this obstinate pursuit of pure justice. 
This spirit is continually cropping up in the Declara- 
tions of Rights of the revolutionary period, and it shows 
itself quite as distinctly in the course of action, grounded 
at once on sentiment and reasoning, winch gave birth 
to the universal suffrage of ISiS. The politicians 
established universal suffrage at a single stroke, and did 
not reflect or speculate on the effects of such a tremendous 
and sudden change. They professed to despise the 
middle class and its petty policy ; they felt the need of 
drawing inspinition from fresher springs of popular 
feeling. 1 can hardly describe the sort of brotherly, 
confiding Christian spirit, in the primitive sense of the 
expression, which at this period filled the minds of 
men. Lastly, the establishment of universal suffrage 
flowed, by a process of invincible logic, from the two 
principles of the sovereignty of the people, and the 
equality of civil rights. Logic gave the word of 
command and it was obeyed. Nothing can be less like 
a democracy of this type than the United States. In 
this realm of empiricism principles, however loudly 
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they make themselves lieard, however free or independ- 
ent they seem to be, are always in a great measure 
subordinate to positive and definite interests. Universal 
suffrage in America was not simply designed to satisfy 
a speculative spirit or the demands of natural justice. 
Its object was chiefly to meet the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial needs, of a social organization 
very different from that of France. The very excep- 
tional economic condition of the American Union, as 
well as its federal character, must never be forgotten. 
He who does not keep these facts before his eyes will 
fall into errors as to the nature of the evolution, and the 
<lestiny, of this out-and-out democracy, and also as to tlie 
lessons and warnings which he may legitimately draw 
from the American democracy for the benefit of France. 
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Scctwih i 

The Constitutions of England and of the United 
States, which are the subject of the two preceding essays, 
do not appear to lend themselves to comparison, unless 
the object of the comparison be to bring out the con- 
trasts in the two political organizations. They do 
indeed diflfer considerably. The English Constitution is 
in great part unwritten, that of the United States rests 
upon a written document. The firat is the law of a 
monarchy, the second the law of a republic ; the first is 

* [This heading is rather an account of the contents of Part III. 
than a translation of the title affixed to it by Monsr. Boutmy. 
He entitles this Part " La Nature de VActe Constituant en France, 
en Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis" The expression "Pacte con- 
Btttuant^^ is a term for which there is no exact Englisli equivalent ; 
it may be described as " the act whereby the sovereign power in a 
State creates a constitution." The want of any proper Englisli 
terminology for expressing this idea is itself a marked illustration 
of the soundness and importance of the contrast drawn by our 
author between French and English constitutionalism, (d.)] 
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Tinitiecl and ijuperial, the second is federal. In the 
relation between Ministry and Parliament, the one up- 
holds the principle of ministerial responsibility, the 
«ther the principle of ministerial independence ; finally, 
to go to the bottom of the whole matter, the first is 
■tntirely aristocrntic in its constmction, the se 
democratic to the very core. My readera may wonder 
thiit I should bring together by way of comparison 
two such apparently opposite types, and the more s 
because I may be thought to have treated as the 
antithesis and opposite of them both that French public 
law which resembles either Constitntiou in detail, and 
uveu in general outline, more than the English and 
Ameiican Constitutions resemble each other. The 
differences and analogies between the three Constitu- 
tions must, however, not be pressed too far ; besides, in 
proportion as democracy spreads iis uniformity over all 
three countries, these differences gradually melt away 
and disappear. I only keep up the comparison for a 
moment to deduce the following principle from it : 
that in order to determine the species of a Constitution, 
to define it, luid class it jjcr gmiia et dijfercntiam, ther& 
iire factors aa important as the imperative proviuons 
which it contains, and aa distinctive and specific as the 
particular ajnount of equilibrium maintained in tli» 
(.'onstitutiou between the several powers. I refer to 
forces anterior to the Constitution, which were thft 
source of its existence, and which have brought itftt 
very elements together and united them. In other 
words, some important characteristics of the coustitur 
t.ional law of any country can be gathered at least 



as well from a study of the history, the origin, £ 
the nature of the sovereign power {acte constituani), 
as froDi an examination into the relations between the 
powers conatituted by this sovereign authority. I have 
touched on tliia point more than once in the course of 
this work. But the thesis is of so much importance 
that doubtless there will be some interest in taking it 
up as a conclusion, and in putting it before my renders 
in a cleai-er form, with more iniity and connection of 



^^^^I France, when tlie Revolution broke out, all the old 
^^withoritiea — except the highest — which exercised any 
kind of public power — (\g.,the nobility, clergy, parliament, 
the provincial estates, officers, magistrates in towns, and 
parishes; had been, by the very action of the ancien 
riçime, humbled and discredited, dispossessed, or made 
powerless. They were like branches of a tree nourished 
only by the bark ; and there was no object in spaiing 
this half-dead wfMxl which the sap would never 
uourish again. The Revolution rather overthrew these 
aatborities by its shock than cut them down. Royalty, 
dejwivcd of its chief biunchea, which had withered 
the shadow of its own mighty foliage, waa like 
e trunk .standing alone defying the wind, but 
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ready for the hatcliet. It too fell in its turn. Every- 
thing therefore had to be plnnted or sowu afreah oii thia 
soil, which had been dug and re-dug, and weeded to ex- 
cesa, until it was well-nigh exhausted. The whole body 
of the people was the only social organization which 
remained standing. The people had to create new 
powers, 80 to say, out of nothing— to invent and constitute 
a whole new political society. These facts are too well 
known to require dwelling upon. I only note this 
much ; iu France every power, every established au- 
thority, dates from the revolutionary constitutions — from 
them it proceeds, from them it derives its title. In the 
case of subordinate officers, their title to authority, 
originally inserted in the constitution itself, has been in 
later times derived from laws made in virtue of powers 
given by the constitution. But the primary source is 
the same for both ; neither seek to date their investiture 
farther back than the constitution. The only esception 
was in the case of royalty in 1814, and rather less clearly 
ao in 1830. Louis XVIII. flattered himself that he 
reigned in virtue of an immemorial right : Louis 
Philippe wn» not in his own eyes an elected king who 
owed his crown to a contract between the Chambers 
and the youuger branch of the Bourbons. But these 
two exceptions in some sense confirm the rule, as th^ 
both acted in contradiction to, and as a dissolvent of, the 
.system to which they belonged. The element which 
had a different origin from all the rest was, in the end,' 
eliminated by violence. 

We see the consequences. A day came in hi«tor3r' 
when France was one single homogeneous mass. 



composed of an immenBe number of small liuniwn utoma. 
The new groups cut out of this maaa could be nothing 
at first but bodies arbitrarily created for the convenience 
of the government : they were not organic wholes made 
by the slow action of long common life. They have all. 
except the feeble commune, lasted for less tlian a 
century j they are all hampered by narrow regulations. 
Hence they do not, even to-day, poaaeas that individual 
life, I might almoat say that consciousness of personality, 
which local institutions derive, and derive only, from 
long years of existence, and from the moderation or the 
neglect, much more than from the favour or the gifts, of 
their rulers. They poaaeas, as I said, no individual life. 
It is the national hfe which runs through them, it is the 
consciousneaa of the national spirit, which sustains and 
diructa their officials. That this is so appears from the 
law itself, and is shown by this i'act — that until 1838 the 
IMparlnient had no corporate existence, and that even 
uow such corporate existence is denied to the arroiidisse- 
riunls. The highest authorities in the state have not, any 
more than the local authorities, a sense of independent 
existence, and have not ever become real " persons," 
Bom yesterday, they are still bound by a close and 
visible tie to the constitution which created theni ; they 
h«ve not had time to create ways of thinking and 
feeliag for themselves, and to find in these habits a 
ttftble basis outside the law. The strongest reason for 
existence and self-reliance in the case of a collective 
body, that which proceeds from the fact of length of 
day», could not enter into their being and develop the 
instinct for personal rights independent of statutes and 



lawB. Since 1789 we may aay that there have been in 
France individuals who were kings, but there has been 
royalty, if by that term we mean to describe a per- 
petual corporation represented at any given moment by 
i single individual, wlio receives from it something 
beyond his own value, bis own responsibility, und his 
own personal credit. There have been assemblies of 
representative individuals under the name of peers, 
senators, or deputies, coming together in accordance with 
the conditions provided by articles of the constitution, 
and finding in their meeting place exactly what they 
had brought with them from outride. But there has 
been no House of Peers, no Senate, no Chamber of 
Deputies, if by these words are meant permanent 
bodies possessing a character and spirit of their own, 
something of which is communicated to each generation 
of their members. These superior autbonties are of 
hut recent date, and have been created by statute ; they 
therefore constantly look for support to the law whicli 
created them, and to the people who create the law. 
The national will — the will of the whole people — is their 
very soul. But this national will is the will of a day 
only ; it is now strong and powerful, now nerveless and i 
languid ; enthusiastically active to-day, to-morrow pas- i 
sive even unto indolence. This is the reason why at 1 
times these high authorities seem gifted with irresistiblel 
energy, coming from the impulse and the faith of a whohJ^ 
people, and at other times, on account of the indiffereuc J 
of the public, seem entirely at the mercy of the weakT 
ness and egoism of the individuals of whom they ( 
composed. Public organization in France is wanting I 
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the lofty esprit dc corps, and the comprehensive and 
admirable self-reliance, exhibited by great corporate 
bodies existing for partial or special objects, by whom 
moral life is kept at a constant average level. French 
organization being so completely national in every pore 
it follows to their extreme length the oscillations of 
public spirit. 



Section iii 

In England the Constitution — I mean by that, the 
whole of the \vritten or unwritten rules which regulate 
the exercise of the public powers in all their branches 
— was never the result of an imperative law passed by 
a sovereign people creating authorities, so to say, out of 
nothing, and investing them with fixed powers. The 
English Constitution is made up out of a long list of bila- 
teral or trilateral acts. These acts are many and varied, 
they are tacit arrangements, agreements which have 
been fought out in debate, and solemn compacts made 
between powers already existing, acknowledged and 
respected, wliich were in a sense self-constituted, because 
they were created by the force of circumstances, and 
because they claim a title grounded on immemorial 

L 2 
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Go back in the history of England as 
far as the fourteenth century. We find tliree powers 
standing face to face — the Crown, the Lords, and the 
Commons ; they are constantly engaged either in 
friendly negotiations or in violent opposition. From 
year to year they have to rearrange their varying 
form, their mobile relations, and their undefined and 
unstable balance of power. The two documents gener- 
ally quoted aa the sources of the modem English Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Right of 1689, and the Act 
of Settlement of 1701, are but treaties somewhat more 
weighty than the others. There is no question of 
creating powers — they already exist — nor even of care- 
fully enunciating their attributes — these are already 
fixed by custom. The whole object of these famous 
documents is to define the limits assigned by custom to 
these pre-existing powers on certain points actually in 
dispute. The Crown does not owe its authority to 
these documents, it is the dynasty only which derives 
its title from them. The royal prerogative remains the 
prerogative of Henry VIII, and Elizabeth, trausmittetl 
without interruption to their successors ; and the new 
dynasty snnply accepts the order of things, under the 
general restrictions of the Common Law, partly con- 
firmed by the Acts which changed the order of 
succession to the throne. 

To sum up : the great political powers in England are 
in no way the creations of a constitution (pouvoir con- 
stituant), for their existence is anterior to any funda- 
mental law whatever. Their title does not result from 

direct expression of national will promulgated in 



express terms and distinct form on a given day, but it 
is a right originating in actual possession, which has 
not been contested for centuries. Their foundation is 
outside any law sanctioned by the seal of national 
sovereignty ; it is therefore outside the Constitution in 
the sense in which this term is taken in France. And if 
these extra-constitutional powers look like a part of the 
Constitution, it is not because they have been made and 
cqnsecrated by the Constitution, but because the Con- 
stitution has been created by them. The Constitution is 
nothing but the bringing to light of the settlement of 
frontiers fixed from time to time between these im- 
memorial forces. These forces exist side by side ; they 
perpetually expand, or withdraw their claims to 
authority, they constantly come into collision with and 
press upon each other, they make compromises, but 
they are never at rest,' 

I have as yet spoken only of the superior powers. 
The state of the subordinate authorities, local or special, 
is no less peculiar. These subonlinate authorities can 
generally, as in France, trace hack their rights to a 
definite title grajited to them by law at a fixed date ; 
but this original title is so incomplete, and the grant , 
so ancient, that both seem trifling in comparison with 
the prestige belonging to the fact of ancient posses- 
sion and customary rights, which constant usa^e 
has gnifted on to this primary legal basis. National 
' "Of tlie three puwerswliicli exist together, each asserts its own 
rigbts but hardlj knows their extent. The auccees of each thuB 
dependeil on the time, the ciTcuinstAnces, and the king who waa 
iw the tliruiie. England owns ita exirting Couatilntioii tu chance," 
— D'Argensnn, Contùterationt tar h (iouvtrnemait., p, 38. 
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unity in EnglaDd existed at such an early date, and 
the feeling for this imity was ao active, in those 
earliest times, that the state did not frown upon 
these secondary institutions, and even found it advan- 
tageous to respect their independent growth, and to 
recognize them as the complement of or supplement to 
its own somewhat imperfect organization. Thus it was 
that tlie consciousness of a distinct life, and a right 
independent of all positive grant, in the long run 
developed an immense munber of great and small local 
and special authorities, such as universities, ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations, boroughs, parish vestries, and chartered 
bodies. Created one by one, each body remained moru 
or less independent of the others ; not one of them was 
content to take rank passively in a co-ordinated whole, 
nor to feel itself strictly dejiendent on an organization, 
which was itself subject to the general welfare. Their 
paat history is so ancient, their origin in some cases so 
near tho date of the formation of the body politic itself, 
they have ao completely tost the habit of considering 
their immemorial social functions as delegated, they 
look upon themselves so naturally and simply as part- 
ners and not agents of the state, that an English lawyer 
has to reflect seriously, and to philosophize more than is 
his wont, before he discovers that these institutions are 
really the servants of the state, and that their claims 
must give way to considerations of the public good. 

My reader will now realize how different all this is from 
the state of things in France. In France tlie nation is a 
single mass ; in England it is an aggregate. In France 
the sui^erior jxiwers have all been created by the 
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Constitution ; in England it is they who daily make aod 
complete the Constitution by the very action of their 
life, and the natural play of the forces working in them. 
In France the partial or special groupa are all artificial ; 
they make up a regular organized hierarchy, and the 
powers which rule them derive their righta from the 
law. In England tho partial or special groupa, and the 
powers which rula them, date from far back in the past, 
and each one for itself derives the most undeniable part 
of its authority from long possession. 

^^^B Sedmi iv 

^^■^I HAVE shown in the preceding essays that in the 
' United States the organization of the federal union ought 
not to bo separated from the interior organization of 
tïio different States, and that the two organizations have 
no complète and precise meaning unless placed side by 
aide. It is well to distinguish tliem at first, and coti- 
Bidcr them separately in order to see what the whole 
body derives from each one. The single States, founded 
on virgin soil by individuals who, having broken their 
ties with tJie old world, found themselves thrown back 
in aonie sense on the very origin of political society, 
were obliged, like the French, to re-organize their local 
and central authorities from top to bottom. I pointed 
out that in this respect the State constitutions have 



strong analogies with French 
Fedeml Conatitution, the only one 
aider hero, has a mixed cliaracter. 
constitutions in two points : first. 



constitutions. The 
which I wjah to con- 
It resembles French 
based upon an 



avowed act of national sovereignty; secondly, all the 
federal powers receive their existence and investiture 
from this act, Nevertheless, on looking closer we see 
that this manifestation of a supposed national will was, 
at the outset, only formal and apparent. The name 
indeed of the American people appears in the Articles 
of the Constitution, but the people is introduced not to 
dictate to its statesmen but to receive from their 
wisdom, an existence which was destined for a long 
period ' to remain fictitious and to be called in question. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton, were rather the 
apologists of a common nationality than its representa- 
tives. They were also, and above all, the agents of 
several sovereign States. A good number of these 
States were more than a century old, some were famous, 
each and all incorporated the interests of different 
bodies accustomed to act together, and each State waa 
separated from the other by a powerful and distinct 
eeprit de, corps, I ra\iat insist on this important fact. 
In the United States it is the American people which 
was the artificial element, and, so to apeak, created from 
above. Here it is not the nation which made the 
Constitution, but the Constitution which created the 
nation. Effective sovereignty was exercised by the 
several States which were then the only living force. In 



' [Compare in confirmation of this \ 
Commmiaeallh, i., p. 16, lat ed. (d).] 
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every line of tlie (Jonstitiition, we see the States trying 
to take bftck in detftil what they had granted wholesale 
to the uationa! element. They dispute and cavil over 
every clause, they are supported throughout the course 
of these dohates over small details by aa imiuense force 
of popular feeling. The Constitution of 1787—89 left 
the separate States standing side by aide T,vith the federal 
powers wliich it created, The States have each continued 
to live their own separate life ; they look with suspicion 
tipon one another and group themselves into rival 
factions. The States, by an act of prudent self-abnega- 
tion, created a superior authority, and the rival fae- 
tions, have eaeh in their turn, either used it as a means 
for securing their own domination, or look upon it as a 
rock of offence. The political history of tlie United 
States for more than half a century ia almost entirely the 
the story of a struggle, full of incidents, between these 
great organized powers, which existed before the Consti- 
tution and up to a certain point independently of it. 
Nowadays a long common life has strengthened the 
feeling of national unity. The War of Secession has 
raised, emboldened, and exalted the federal power. Biit 
up to 1860, we may say that the Constitution, except 
in appearance, and in the sight of foreign nations, 
scarcely upheld the unity and sovereignty of the 
American nation. The States had existed so long 
before the Constitution that they were not willing to 
acknowledge its paramount authority, and but too often 
they «Bed the organs of national authority which they had 
created as instruments ready at hand for the promotion 
of their own objects. 
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ii-cct.iou V 

From all that I have said in the preceding pages, we 
can now define the precise sense and substance of the 
word " constitution " in the three countries. The type 
of a French constitution is an imperative law pro- 
mulgated by the nation calling up the hierarchy of 
political powers out of cLaoa and organizing them. 
The English Constitution is essentially a compact 
between a small number of ancient corporations — legal 
persons — who are immemorial depositaries of a part of 
the public power. The Federal Constitution of the 
Unitctl States is in fonn an imperative law carrying 
out the organization and fixing the attributes of the 
central and superior powers ; in this point it can be 
classed with the French constitutions. But this law 
rests on Ji treaty between several distinct and sovereign 
political bodies, uniting to create, and at the same time 
to limit, the power of the nation. 

The consequences of the differences and resemblancea 
brought out by these three definitions are numeroua. 
Several have been noticeil in the course of this volume. 
I shall here recapitulate those only which affect the 
conception of sovereignty. The foundations of sover- 
eignty, its essence, its limits, its organization, as well oa. 
the form and spirit of the documents which proclaim it, 
are points on whicli, up to this day, the Anglo-Saxon 
Constitutions jireaent special characteristics. In these 
points I may add their likeness to each other is leas 
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striking thau the coutmsta they each offer to the 

iiuraeroiia moDumenta of French public law. 

In France, since 1789, the nation considered aa an 
indivisible whole, has been the only existing corporate 
body animated by a really powerful spirit of life. 
And within the nation there has been and la nothing 
aolid and stable but individuals. For it was neces- 
sary to hud a solid foundation ou which the state 
conld rest, aud to dig deep to clear away the rubbish 
left by the crumbling edifices of the ancient political 
bodies. The determination of individual rights is 
then the first and principal question which came before 
the French legislator; all French political history 
gives evidence of its priority and pre-eminence. From 
Ihia question we have derived a very simple and very 
precise conception of sovereignty. The nation, for reasons 
which have been explained, cannot, in France, be any- 
thing but the whole body of citizcna. Theoretically, 
sovereignty is the will of all the citizens, and practically 
it comes to be the will of the numerical majority. In 
France, since 1 789, this majority has been in fact the sole 
and necessary source of all legitimate authority. The 
existing powers are all creations of this majority, and 
all nrc based on the constitution which is its work. 
Any power which is suspected of not representing it, or 
of misrepresenting it, loses in a senae, its justification for 
existence, and is marked out by this want of harmony 
for immediate destruction or transfonuation. There is 
no fulcrum outside the majority, and thereibre there i» 
nothing on which, as agaiiixt the majority resistance or 
lengthened oppositioTi can lean. This is why all French 
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political syatems always gravitate automatically and 
rapidly towards unity and homogeneity of powers. The 
progreaa of enlightenment and of wisdom are the only 
resources against this kind of instinct inherent in Freuch 
institutions. In fact there is no internal aud spontaneous 
action which could be roused iu these institutions to 
oppose the strong current which carries them on in their 
accustomed path. 

In England, all the foreground of the political scene 
is occupied by ancient corporate bodies, national or local, 
which, on account of their greatness and their cohesion, 
have secured a basis of their own within the body of 
the nation, halfway between the individual and the 
state. Almost up to our own times the English nation 
has never conceived of itself as independent or distinct 
from these bodies. Sovereignty belonged now to the 
Crown, now to the Lords, now to the Commons, and 
because it was attracted by each of these pennanent and 
powerful bodies in turn, it was never ascribed to the 
whole collective body of individual citizens. In EngUah 
constitutional law up to a veiy recent time, the word 
" people " did not mean the whole body of persons making 
up the British State, it was an accepted equivalent for the 
three great sovereign powers taken together, viz,. King, 
Lords, and Commons. Compared to these great and per- 
manent powers, the changing and insignificant body of 
citizens sinks to nothing. In the eye of the English 
Constitution the citizens as individuals do not attain to 
political rights, such riglits are vested in the tliree 
members of the sovereign body, or in corporations as old 



and in dependent. The House of Commons, for instance, 
at the outset certainly represented some hundreds of 
corporate bodies (personiies moj'ales), counties/ towns. 
boroughs, and later the universities. The original sense of 
the word " commons," according to a plausible etymolog}', 
Ï9 communities, corporate bodies, and not, as we might 
easily suppose, the common people, These corporate 
bodiee have remained, almost up to the present day, the 
only persons really entitled to the electoral power. A 
few individuals have been empowered to vote on their 
behalf. But the law has taken little cognizance of these 
individual voters, has scarcely oared to know who they are. 
and still less to decide who they ought to be. In all 
boroughs it is local custom which has till recent times 
decided ' who are to be the voters. The legal idea of 
the citizen as a man, who as such is entitled to certain 
political rights, was for the first time partially recognized 
in 1832, Up to that date this idea was not so much 
misapprehended by, as actually unknown to, English law, 
Tile entrance on the political scene of citizens as such 
was at first hardly noticed, but certainly was, on account 
of its present no less than of its future results, the great 
political event of the century in England. The Ballot 
Act, and the statutes against bribery, passed iu order 
10 keep the citizen free and uncomipted iu the exercise 
of bis public duty, show that his existence is at last 
recognized, that he has emerged from the ranks of the 
corporate bodies, and that he has forced himself on public 

* [A coiuitfiB nul in Ht^i(^tne8s a corporate body, but iaa.pereonne 
mora/e in the geiiBe in whicli tlm term is here used, (d).] 
» [This is now Jetenniin<d by statute, (d).] 



attention, and has become a person known to the law. 
Before these Acts were passed, comiption and intimida- 
tion were considered to be the private concern of the 
local body invested with the franchise, and public opinion 
encouraged the non-interference of Parliament ; ' so true 
was it that the ultimate elements of the electorate 
seemed to be not the individual citizens but the local 
bodies or corporations Even to-day the opposition and 
competition between the two ideas shows itself by a 
marked distinction between the reform Acts which 
define the qualifications of voters, and the redistribution 
Acts which carefully tlistribu to the representative power 
between the electoral brjdies. In 1832, in 1867, and 
even iu 1884, the redistribution of seats excited more 
passion, and was tbouglit of more consequence, than the 
qualification of voters. This shows how difficult it 
was for the English public to recognize and admit the 
idea of political rights belonging to all citizens as in- 
dividuals. Mr. Gladstone's Acts,^ affecting as they do 
both the extension of the franchise and the distribution of 
seats, has for the future put an end to the interest, or at 
least the importance, of the distinction between the two. 
In these Acts the individual triumphs, and the historical 
bodies are dissolved, by means of the introduction of 

• [Parliaicient has from aperiod JongpreoeJmg the Rufortn Act 
of 1832, treated corrupt practicca as ofTencos (see Bluckstone'i 
Commentant», L, pp. 178, 170). What Monsr. Boulniy no doubt 
refers to, U the recogiiiaed existenoe of (lo-ouUed) rotten borouglu, 

= [See the RepreBsntation of the People Act, 1BB4, 48 Vict. e. 3, , 
and the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1886, 48 & 49 Vicl. 
r, 23 (D.)] 
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diatricts mapped out in propurtiou to the number of 
tlie electors. According to all tippearauce the English 
electoral system is rapidly verging towards the French 
type. 

In tbe Uniteil States the idea of political duties and 
rights inherent in the individual and citizen has long 
been familiar to the law; the State Constitutions 
clearly prove this. It was not therefore for want of 
reo^uizing the importance of the electoral franchise, 
but of act purpose, that the Convention of Phila- 
delphia left it outside the national compact of 1787. 
I have noticed in the preceding pages the sense and 
the exact bearing of the Declaration of Rights formed 
by the first constitutional amendments. I will recapi- 
tulate two pointa only of this analysis : the first, that 
these amendments are directed against the federal 
power alone, and do not in themselves bind the separate 
Stales ; the second, that the amendments give guaran- 
tees and means of protection to the individual, but do 
not give him the means of asserting political rights. 
As to active political rights, the Federal Constitution 
awures their possession only to the ancient sovereign 
bodies known aa States. The only possessors of active 
political rights, according to the Federal Constitution, 
«re the States. Citizens as individuals have no share 
ha ihe sovereign authority. To give one proof only. 
juul that a very striking one, I remind my readers that 
Ut«re are in strictnoas, under the working of the Federal 
Constitution, no federal electors. The central power 
àoti» not go down to matters so fundamental as the 
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queetion of &aiichise. It distributes a certtûn share 
of electoral repreaentation to each State, and then each 
State decides, aceordiog to its own pleasure under a 
single slight restriction^, who are to be the persons 
([ualified to choose its representatives in Congress, 
and its presidential electors.* 

The principle that political rights are a personal attri- 
bute of the individual citizen, leads necessarily to the 
consequence that the will of the majority of the 
citizens is sovereign. Now the chief article of the 
Constitution concerning the composition of the Senate 
completely contradicts this latter prmciple. All the 
States, however unequal the number of their popu- 
lation, are each represented by two members in the 
Senate. There we have equality among the States 
but not among the citizens. The presidential election 
itself, which the convention of 1787 had intended 
to reserve to the nation and to the majority, was 
recovered by the States. Nowadays it is the 
regular rule that in each State the voting for tlie 
presidential electors takes place not in separate districts, 
but in the mass and by " general ticket," and these 
presidential electors make up the college called upon to 
choose the President of the Union. The candidate 
who gets a majority even of a few hundred votes in the 
hundreds of thousands of voters in any State — as was 
once the case at New York — gets the whole vote of that 

' OmitilvUmi of U.S., Art. i., a., ii. 

* Even since tlic Fifteenth Amendment the States have been 
left at liberty to crente electoral iiier[nalities between oituiena of 
the Uiiit«il StJitCB BO thut they ilo not deiiend on nice or colour. 
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State, ThuB at every election it is a majority of States 
rather than a majority of voters whicli decides the 
victory. This is ao distinctly the fact, that Presidents 
have been actually elected (when there were more than 
two candidates) who might not possesa anything 
approaching to an absolute majority of the popular 
vote ; and some were positively elected when it was 
clearly proved that they had a minority of the popular 
vote, as against their sole and defeated competitor. 
Here we find ourselves confronted by a peculiar con- 
ception of sovereignty and of political rights. In the 
sphere of the Federal Constitution there are no poli- 
tical rights (droits politiques actifs) belonging to the 
citizens as such, there is only the right to representa- 
tion divided among corporate bodies, i.e. the States. ^ 
This is as it is in England, but for different reasons. 
In the same sphere the fonnula of sovereignty is a 
mixed one ; the supreme power does not belong solely 
to the numerical majority of individuals, it belongs also, 
&nd in greater part, to the numerical majority of 
thirty-eight powerful corporate bodies. The States, 
and not the individual citizens, are the real members 
of the state, the integrant parts and organic elements, 
aa it were, of the body politic. 



' [The HouHt of RcpreseiilatiTeB, however, tloea reprcBent the 




Section vi ■ 

■\ I 8H0DLD exceed the limita of a mere summaxy, if I 
followed out the chain of reaaoning which I have begun 
to the very end, I must allow myaelf, however, to 
call attention to one or two more points in regard 
to the Constitutions of each of the three countries — 
points which have reference to the scope and objects 
of the sovereign power, to the spirit of the constitution, 
to its structure, and to its mode of growth. 

We bave noticed that in France the political 
equation, so to speak, consists of two terms only, the 
individual and the state, the inliiiitoly small and the 
infinitely great. There is nothing between tbese two 
to attract attention, No coherent, solid, and well-tried 
organization gives consistency to any considerable 
interesta, whether local or special. The local or special 
groups of yesterday's growth are mere meeting places 
used by individuals for certain transactions çf public 
life ; they are lifeless figures, and not persons gifted with 
a consciousness and will of their own. The superior 
paramount interest of the nation stands face to face 
with the paltry selfishness of each individual citizen. 
The prodigious inequality in value between the only 
two living elements of political society produces this 
result. The philosopher, gazing down from the dream- 
like heights of public power upon the crowd of 
human atoms, necessarily feels that he has the right 



lo dispose of them despotically without mucli caring to 
hanioiir their prejudices. French constitutions further 
appeal to a people brought, back to the indefinite 
statu of nature by the fall of tlieir historical institu- 
tions, and gifted anew with on extraordinary plas- 
ticity by the ruin of the strong old framework which 
held the citizens together in fixed compact aggregates. 
Our philosopher must feel that be has more than 
enough power to stir up these heaps of human atoms 
according to his fancy, to bind them together, or to 
divide them in different ways — in fiwt to mould them 
into what he happens to think the best form. In hia 
mind, therefore, there exista a virtually perfect combi- 
nation of absolute might and absolute right. He 
Deeds to make a great effort of reaaon to prevent 
dreams from appearing to him easily attainable realities, 
and it is diffictdt for him to remember that, among 
the infinite number of combijiations which seem to 
lie at his disposal, he can hardly expect to find that 
one which is destined to realize the dream of absolute 
justice combined with universal happiness. Hence 
profound idealism and unmistakable optimism are funda- 
mental characteristics of the constitutional creations of 
the French nation. We find in these creations noble, 
large, and humane inspirations, which seem to disappear 
hi certain periods of reaction, but which reappear with 
tfaat sudden power of rejuvenescence of which the 
French have the secret. This was very noticeable in 
IS48. But this combination of idealism and optimism 
niLtarally increases the ambition, and encourages the 
pratumption. of the state. Tlio state is not sufficiently 

n 2 
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afraid of summary and authoritative proceedings, oud 

readily inclineB towards socialism. 

Here we come within view of the fundamental 
paradox which lies concealed in the constitutional 
law of Franco. I have shown above what an im- 
portant i)laco the individual citizen holds in it. When 
analysed to its very source sovereignty rests on 
the individual alone ; public power has authority only 
because the individual gives up a part of his natural 
liberty, supposed to be unlimited, and of which he can 
keep as much as seems good to him. Hence no con- 
stitutions abound so much as those of France in decided 
and emphatic assertions as to the rights of individual 
citizens. The chief leaning of the French constitution- 
makers is all in this direction. In this lies their merit 
and their glory. Whatever criticism may be passed on 
the Declaration of Rights of 1789, the fact will always 
remain that the resounding fame of these memorable 
axioms has rendered this great service to the world, 
viz., that the principles of liberty and equal justice for 
all, up to that time locked up in maxims of philo- 
sophers and apliorisms of society, became thenceforth 
indispensable articles of all constitutional legislation. 
Even those who violated these principles have, from that 
day forward, been compelled to pay them hypocritical 
respect, as the homage that vice renders to virtue. But 
this zeal for individual liberty is only the first of two 
tendencies. After the state has been created by the 
will of all these human atoms, a second tendency in the 
opposite direction becomes apparent. This Leviathan 
— the state (or rather those who act in its name) — 



begins to be conscious of the greatness of its strength 
in coniparison to the weakness of everything that 
surrounds it ; of duties in proportion to this power, and 
of riglits co-extensive with the duties. It tries instiuc- 
tively to have an aim and an object worthy of the 
enormous means at its disposal ; the idea of a " supreme 
social good " takes liold of the commonwealth and brings 
along with it the absolute right of tlie state {la raison 
d'État). The rights of the individual, the first thesis of 
the constitution, and the recognized source of all legiti- 
mate power, too often fade away during the supremacy 
of this second tendency, and sink to nothing before this 
despotic ideal. The intemperance of Parliament and 
of the public powers in making laws and regulations, 
the existence and the exaggerated activity of the special 
administrative courts in which tlie state appears both 
us judge and party, are two facts wliich show most 
clearly this tendency to hold private interests and 
liberties of slight account, and to set up a conscientious 
despotism of public interests. Eugland, and, in the 
federal sphere, the United States, have suQ'ered less than 
France from the first of these evils; they have escaped 
the second altogether. 

In these two countries the importance and prestige 
of the great corporate bodies who preceded and created 
their Constitutions has been the cause of their never 
having experienced this shock of opposition between the 
state and the individual, this uninterrupted oscillation 
which alttiniately raises and gives predominance, now 
to the rights of the individual, and now to the high 
mission of the state. Another problem, that of keeping 



up a balance between the pre-existing powers, has kept 
the attention of the makers of the Constitution in a 
region of compromise and moderation, and has pre- 
venteii them from gliding down the slope which leads 
to one of two extremes, viz. individual license or state 
despotism. Definitions and comparisons must not be 
pressed too far ; nevertheless, one of those which I have 
suggested above elucidates in a rather striking manner 
this capital characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon puHic 
law, I have shown that the two Anglo-Saxon Con- 
stitutions, if they are not really treaties, yet contain 
treaties which are an essential part of them, and that 
from this fact they derive their moat important features. 
Now, the object of a treaty between living powers is 
always to give securities to each other. It may happen 
that they both fall under a predominant power which 
absorbs them, but it is never the object of a treaty to 
create such a power ; the most in this respect that parties 
to a treaty can propose to themselves (and this is what 
happened in the United States) is to create au arbitrator 
with limited authority, who may preserve harmony 
between the parties. Absolute justice introduced into 
a treaty would only be baffled or violated by the rival 
interests of the parties ; the perfection of a treaty, 
therefore, is not to be an embodiment of ideal justice, 
but to express with accuracy, and to consolidate an 
effectual balance of power between the contracting 
parties. The maintenance of the status quo, a nicely 
adapted compromise, is the highest aim that a treaty 
can have. The idea of a supreme social good is quite 
foreign to it. Narrow, but lucid realism, calm satis- 



factioti or aqitiescence in tho arraugements of daily life, 
dialUce to great Bchemea, to heroic remedies and actions, 
are naturally destructive of a somewhat complex 
tN|uilibrium : these are the characteriatica common to 
botJi tlio Anglo-Saxon Conatitutiona. 

In France, constitution makers {nos amstituwnta) saw 
nothing but the human mouada which, looked at from 
afnj, lost their differonces of kind aa well as of degree. 
Heuce they were led to treat them aa equal and 
similar, %,t>. as abstractions by their very nature amenable 
to very genera! principles. Consequently principles 
hold a very important place in French public law. 
In the next ptaco, a circumatance connected with the 
exercise of national aovereignty (I'ack cimiiituant-), which 
is peculiar to France is, that no fabric based on history 
occupies tho ground, and that in the midst of the site 
to be covered there no longer stands any part of tlio old 
pdifice. which may hamper the arrangement and com- 
plicato tlie plan of the new construction, Tho authors 
of tho French constitutions, therefore, have been in 
th« position of an architect about to erect a monu- 
ment in the contre of a public square — they have a 
(no and clear space at their disposal. How could 
they escape the temptation of erecting perfectly 
iiyinnietrical constructions of which all the parts are 
linked together and radiate from a very few centres? 
Naturally they would expect that such an edifice, simple, 
elegant, Imposing from the harmony of the whole, and 
the perfection of detail, would carry prestige with it, 
and last for centuries. These characteriatica are in fact 
guarantees of solidity, though not the most accuro ones ; 
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they nppeal only to the reasoniug powers. But afber all 
it is wise to have recourse to them when one is deprived 
of the other guarantees derived from custom. French 
constitution makers, therefore, have done the work of 
logicians, engineers, and artists. Logic is the soul of 
their creations. Finally, as all the ancient powers were 
destroyed or hated, it was impossible to fall back upon 
their practice or refer to their precedents for anything 
which was not provided for by express rule. It was 
thought necessary to e7mnciale ecei-ything afresh, and 
to fix everything in conformity with principle. This is 
why the Articles of the earlier French Constitutions aim 
at being encyclopedic as well as systematic. And ever 
ainco the public law of France, following this precedent, 
has coutiuued to be inoniinately explicit and scrupu- 
lously literal. There is a maxim which has remained 
true under all the successive régimes in France, viz., 
that all rights must bo recorded in writing; that no 
right can come into existence without a document to 
attest it, or be annulled without express abolition. 
There is no country where tlie feeling for customary law 
is more blunted than in France, or where the virtue of 
leaving things to be understood is less appreciated. 
Nor is there any country where there is a greater dislike 
to the idea of an equity {droit pi-étoricn), which, while 
preserving the form, changea the substance of written 
law. 

It is due to the nature of sovereignty {actts coTistiluaTUs) 
in England and the United States that these countries 
havo escaped from tiio doapotism of logic. We have 



shown that the fundamental laws of these countries 
if not essentially treaties, yet contain treaties between 
established powers. Now the one aim of a treaty is 
not to bring down everything to a few simple axioms 
and to follow them out to their logical consequences. 
A treaty cannot help bearing more or less the stamp of 
circumstances, and reflecting the incoherence, diversity, 
and complexity of the state of things which it aims at 
settling; the most it can do is to introduco into that 
state of tilings some sort of order and arrangement. 
The spirit of system does not extend over the domain 
of diplomacy — a sphere of which the limits are ever 
shifting under the influence of force and of will. The 
principle that politics aro to be treated in the spirit of 
a treaty is universally juid indisputably recognized in 
Eoghind, of this I have already given proofs. Tho 
recognition of this principle is less evident in the 
Ooiistitutinn of the United States. In appearance, 
the Fedora! Constitution aims at being a well-ordered 
composition ; it lays down general principles, But 
we need only look closer to seo that in it no principle 
is followed out to the end, but that concrete and varied 
interests settle everything by a compromise. See, for 
example, the principle of tho liberty of the individual, 
catvgoHcally asserted at the head of the Declaration of 
Independence, and contradicted in a hypocritical form 
by Section IX. of the first Article of the Constitu- 
tion. Soc again the principle of respect for contracts 
and fodcral arbitration between tha Status, which is 
categorically affirmed in the text of the Constitution 
but is openly contradicted by tliat eleventh Aniendmeut 
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of which the Supreme Court hiis recently made such 
an extraonlinary application.' 

On every page contradictory clauses ahow tracea of a 
constant struggle, and of victory alternating between 
the Northern and Southern Slates, the industrial and 
agricultural States, between the populous States and 
the small States, between the free and the slave States, 
and lastly, between all the States, and the yet unborn 
national authority. Logical sequence and systematic 
order break down and constantly perish amid theee 
struggles for power. 

À treaty further aims at settling only the points 
already in dispute, or likely to become so. All other 
points are either not settled or settled by protocols and 
complementary documents. In this also Anglo-Saxon 
constitutional law resembles a treaty. Both in England 
and in the United States, side by aide with special and 
definite constitutional documents, a large field ia occu- 
pied by custom, by supplementary legialation, and by 
local law ; thus changes and adaptations which the 
course of time renders necessary, are prudently and, so 
to apeak, noiselessly provided for. Hence on each 
occasion for change, naturally much less is at stake than 
if it were necessary solemnly to modify the fundamental 
provisions of the Constitution. Such a Constitution 
as that of England or of the United States is therefore 
freer, more supple, and yet at the same time more stable, 

' It is well known tliat when certain States repudiated their 
debt, or reduced the inlereet aaaured tn Iheir créditera by law, the 
Supreme Court dci^litred itself incompetent and refused to entertain 
the claims of the plnintilfs. 



than can be any French polity. Every educated person 
is aware that customary law hos a place, and 611s a 
oontôderable rôle, in the English Constitution ; it is not 
Ml generally known that in the United States customary 
1»* has been the origin of more than one powerful and 
original development of the Federal Constitution. I 
have tried in the preceding pages to put this fact 
in a clear light with reference to the powers of the 
Senate. It is no less apparent in the system of 
graduated elections which, as regards the presidential 
election, has gradually grown up, side by aide with 
the plan provided by the letter of the Constitution. 

Is it necessary for me to dwell further on the 
importance and the bearing of the contrast on which I 
have been insistiog ? Slow changes, careful transitions, 
irbicb follow and reflect the Datura! progress of events ; 
half concealed and almost unconscious transformations, 
which do not run counter to consecrated formulas until 
innovation has secretly gained over the instincts of the 
people, and has allied itself with long custom — all these 
different forms of growth take place more easily in 
England, and even in the United States, than in Francs. 
Aa much may be said for the partial modifications of 
the Constitution, which though in appearance _arbitrary 
are in fact the work of a statesmanlike instinct, eon- 
Btaotly checked by regard for what is practical and 
expedient. In France the logical perfection of the 
Articles of the Constitution causes this danger; if any 
^)T modification bo once admitted, the whole Consti- 
tnQon ia put in qviestion, and is liable to be re-arranged 
in accordance with the new principle which is involved 
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in the change. A French coiiatitution may be likened 
to II town defended by a single wiiU without any re- 
doTibtB inside it. A breach once made, the enemy 
pours in and occupies the position. The two Anglo- 
Saxon Constitutions on the other hand, are well pro- 
vided with these internal defences ; by their very 
nature they could never go through those suddea 
tranafomiations, which ore so often in advance of the, 
needs and ideas of the people. They have never suffered 
from these manifestations of noisy triumph by which 
progress is exposed to the reaction of exaaperateâ 
prejudice, and which, on account of one faulty feature, 
bring about a useless and dangerous revision of the 
whole constitutional system. Compared to French 
constitutions they exhibit several defects — they are 
inferior, regarded as an artistic whole, they are not 
inspired by elevated ideas, and there ia Httte in their 
constniction to satisfy the intellect. But to make up' 
they are endowed with an elasticity, and with a capacity 
for adaptation, which have up to this day insured to 
them a far longer existence than has been granted to 
the classic constructions and the " eternal mansions 
of French constitution-makers. 

I say advisedly "up to this day." The trajut- 
funnation which took place m France in the last centuiy 
is not confined to that country ; it proceeds from 
general causes. It was accomplished in France at one 
stroke ; in other countries it has taken place by stageSi 
or by a process of insensible evolution. In all sooietie» 
the incrtase of personal property, unlimited as it ia, 
and accessible to all, equalizes the differences caused by 
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the prepouderance of landed property, which by ita 
nature ia limited in amount, and subject to a natural 
mo&opoly. In all societies the development of science, 
a domùu open to all gifted men, equalizes the dif- 
fÎBrences based upon the preponderating influence of 
esperieuce and tradition, the inheritance of certain cor- 
pontions and certain famihe». In all aocietiea, thanks 
to the improved means of communication and the 
activity of commerce, distant regions are brought 
nearer, their inhabitants mingle together, and tend to 
lose the feehng of a separate life and destiny. Every- 
where we see a daily diminution of the differences be- 
tween localities, persons, ideas, and interests. In fact 
everything which serves as framework or support to 
special or partial groups, intermediate between the State 
and the individual, has received a shock, and has been 
undermined or destroyed. It is certain then that sooner 
OP later all nations will go through the conditions out of 
which, in 1780,, the French political system arose. By 
the slow action of these causes, we see that in England, 
aa well as in America, democratic equality and national 
homogeneity are growing side by side, and are bringing 
about the day, which is still distant, but inevitable, when 
these two countries will possess a simple political con- 
stitution founded on law, i.e. on the express will of 
the numerical majority. Law will then be founded 
on logic alone, and logic, left mistress of the field by 
the gradual retreat of tradition and custom, will expresa 
ita will and and its satisfaction in systematic ideas. 
Logic will in consequence be forced to rely on its own 
resources alone, and from these, combined with a more 
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complote and minute knowledge than now exists of the 
objects aimed at by a coDstitution, will have to provide 

those cheeks on sudden change which policy now draws 
from custom, tradition, and other sentiments which do 
not originate in the rational part of human nature but 
are derived from past history. 

An acute observer has remarked that the United 
States are still iû the feudal stage of their history, and 
that they must in their turn pass through the successive 
phases of centrahzation. I have aheady pointed out 
the circumstances which have retarded, and which will 
still greatly delay, the progress of this evolution. In 
England, at any rate, the Constitution is gradually ceas- 
ing to be a government of public opinion, and is be- 
coming an organized democracy. Formerly the majority 
of the people were excluded from the parhamentary 
franchise. At that time popular aspirations formed a 
Boit of atmosphere, generally in a state of moderate 
activity, in which independent political powers floated 
and moved with apparent spontaneity, but in the end 
yielded to the course of opinion. Sometimes they 
delayed and resisted this current for a long time till its 
accumulated force carried everything away before it. 
To-day, owing to the existence of almost universal 
suffrage, the will of the people is condensed and em- 
bodied in a legal organ, viz., Parliament. Popular will 
a^ts upon the law and upon the government like a 
powerful and regular spring, presses and bears upon 
the right spot, and thus produces with perfect certainty 
the desired movement of the pohtical mechanism. 

To sum up the whole matter, the distinctions 
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already dwelt upon between the three countries may, 
after all, tend to disappear through partial and gradual 
assimilation. They proceed in part from the fact 
that, while all three nations are influenced by a 
common democratic movement, the progress of this 
movement has, in the case of England and of the 
United States, been delayed, whilst in France it has 
been hurried on, so that France has reached a more 
advanced stage of the movement than the other two 
countries. This explanation is necessary in order to 
make the exact bearing of my preceding remarks in- 
telligible, and with this I close this already too lengthy 
essay. 
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